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THE DIARY OF A HALF-PAY BOOK-HUNTER 
FOR 1887, 

I have so rh left off anything like active 
book-bunting that I may fairly be called a book- 
hunter on half-pay. But the love of old books is 
perhaps the only earthly passion to which a man 
is always faithful; and I am still occasionally 
tempted to buy a second-hand volume when I find 
something curious in eighteenth century literature. 
I Ary to record, for the benefit of readers of 
‘N. & Q..’ some of my acquisitions, and also some 
of my disappointments in books during the past 


year. 

My purchases have been chiefly in Johnsoniana. 
Among them are copies of the first edition of ‘ The 
Vanity of Human Wishes’ and of ‘ Miscellaneous 
Observations on the Tragedy of Macbeth,’ &c. 
“London, printed for E. Oave in St. John’s Gate, 
and sold by J. Roberts in Warwick Lane. Price 
ls. mpccxty.” The former, a clean, fairly large 
copy, I picked up in Great Portland Street for 
five shillings, out of a volume of old pamphlets. 
The latter, one of the rarest of Johnson’s works, 
was bought out of Mr. Bertram Dobell’s catalogue 
for two shillings. Another Johnsonian volume, 
purchased only a few weeks ago, was a copy of 
Rasselas,’ third edition, uncut, in its original 
boards, and as clean as the day it issued from the 
press, @ price was six and sixpence; and to 
make up the half-sovereign, I gave the bookseller, 


Mr. Harding, three and sixpence for a set of John- 
son’s ‘Lives of the Poets,’ first edition, in ten 
volumes, of which the first four appeared in 1779, 
the remainder in 1781. I had on a 
occasions, in Mr. Harding’s shop, looked at the 
books without seeing anything in them worthy of 
note, and it was not till I brought them to my 
house, and carefully examined them, that I dis- 
covered that the second (vols. v.-x.) was & 

ntation copy from Johnson to his old school- 
ellow and life-long friend, Edmund Hector. In 


’| vol. v. (the first volume of the second ) is an 


inscription in Hector’s writing: ‘A Tribute of 
Friendship from y* Author to E. Hector ’81.” And 
in each of the last five volumes Hector has written 
his name on the reverse of the title-page. This 
was Johnson’s last published work; and a copy of 
his first separately published work, a translation 
of Father Lobo’s ‘ Abyssinia,’ 1735, also a presen- 
tation copy from Johnson to Hector, was sold last 
summer in Sotheby’s rooms. I left a commission 
for it, but it fetched more than the price which I 
ad named. Another volume, with an ee 
which I bought during the past year is ‘ Mrs. 
Piozzi’s Anecdotes,’ first edition, 1786. It ap 
to have been formerly the property of Lady Cork ; 
and on the title-page is her — “M,. Cork 
and Orrery.” This lady,the Hon. Mary Monckton of 
Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ was a favourite with Johnson ; and 
she was certainly not wanting in wit and liveliness. 
But if the traditions preserved in her husband’s 
family are true, she must have been extremely 
worldly, not to say wicked. One of the stories 
about her relates that, for some reason or other, 
she was anxious for the death of an extremely 
nervous lady in delicate health; and to hasten 
this event she daily sent a hearse to wait oppo- 
site the invalid’s house. “ Whom the gods 
love die young,” said the men of old; and in 
this case perhaps the converse of the wise saying 
proved true, as Lady Cork died, in 1840, in her 
ninety-sixth year, and a short time before her 
death was entertaining her friends at routs and 
dinners. There are two portraits of this remark- 
able personage in the present Exhibition of Old 
Masters at Burlington House. One was painted 
by Reynolds in 1779, when Mary Monckton was 
in her thirty-fifth year; the other, by H. P. 
Briggs, R.A., represents her in extreme old age. 
Only two Pope volumes were added to my 
library in 1887—a copy of the extremely rare first 
edition of the ‘ Dunciad,’ and a collection of poems, 
‘ Cythereia,’ published by E. Ourll in 1723. The 
former I purchased at the sale of the Chauncy 
Collection, at Sotheby’s rooms. The little volume 
is clean and quite uncut; and I thought myself 
fortunate to become its possessor at the price of 
seven guineas. An inferior copy fetched twenty- 
one pounds at the sale of Mr. Crossley’s library, two 
or three years ago, in the same rooms, My ‘ Dun- 
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ciad’ has some annotations on the margins, tran- 
scribed from Pope’s own copy by the poet’s friend 
Jonathan Richardson the younger, whose auto- 
graph, “ Jonat. Richardson jun. Queen’s Square,” 
appears on the title-page. The other piece of 


I have been too busy to copy them out earlier, 
I send the list eapestel. ~ of the words are 
common enough, but references are always useful, 


Cadowe. ‘A Cadowe is the name of her,” Goldings 
‘ Ovid,’ fol. 85b. It translates monedula in Ovid, * Met,’ 


a ‘ Cythereia,’ is also extremely interesting, | vii. 468 
an 


is perhaps even scarcer than the ‘ Dunciad.’ 
It contains the first printed version of Pope’s 
* Character of Atticus.’ I purchased this desir- 
able volume, at a very moderate price, from Mr. 
Bertram Dobell, who was, however, quite aware of 
its literary value. 

Other purchases of less importance were some 
other publications by Curll ; a collection of poetry, 

blished at Edinburgh in 1765, containing ‘The 

raveller,’ which had appeared that same year; 
and a translation of a French romance by Sam 
Derrick. It has no particular merit; but it is un- 
common to find Derrick’s name on a title- ; 
and as a man for whom Johnson confi * to 
have a kindness,” as Boswell’s first guide to 
London, and as successor to Beau Nash at 
Bath, Derrick has some claims to attention. 
The last acquisition I shall mention is the ex- 
tremely scarce ninth volume of the Spectator, the 
existence of which I had not previously known. 
It is, however, described in Lowndes. 

There is little space left for a record of my 
failures, and I shall only allude to two of them. 
The first was in pursuit of a large-paper copy of 
*The Christian Hero,’ first edition, which is not 
in the British Museum or in the Bodleian. It 
occurred in a catalogue issued by Mr. J. Salkeld, 
but I arrived at his shop too late; and my only 
consolation was that it had passed into the hands 
of my friend Mr. Austin Dobson, who was well 
able to appreciate the prize. The other disappoint- 
ment, which I can still hardly bear to think of, 
happened at Sotheby’s rooms. One of the lots at 
Mr. Gibson Craig’s sale was an early edition of 
Swift’s ‘ Works, in four volumes, published by 
Faulkner. The intrinsic value of the set was a 


few shillings, but the bindings were contemporary | , 


in old red morocco, and each volume contained 
Lady Betty Germaine’s book-plate, which I had 
never seen before. For the sake of this interestin 

person, the friend and correspondent of Swift, 

resolved to bid up to two pounds for the lot ; and 
on the morning of the sale I cleared a space on my 
shelves for the intended purchase. I had counted 
my chickens too soon. An agent on behalf of a 
rich nobleman, richer and more foolish than myself, 
contested the prize; and though I went as high as 
San pounds, to the coveted 

F. 


ADDITIONS TO HALLIWELL’S ‘ DICTIONARY.’ 


Now that Dr. Murray is at work upon the letter 
O, the following MS. notes from my interleaved 


copy of Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary’ may be of interest. | ask 


Caddle, to worry, See ‘ Scouring of the White Horse, 


71. 

Calk, to calculate, reckon, ‘ Bale,’ 443 ; calked, ‘ Tynd,’ 
ii, 308 (Parker Soc. Index). 

Caltrop. See ‘ Bradford,’ ii, 214 (ditto). 

Cambril. “ His crooked cambrils armed with hoof 
and hair,’ Drayton, ‘Muses Elysium,’ Nymphal 10, 

Camelion. In Coverdale’s Bible, Deut. xiv. 5, where 
the A.V, has chamois. This does not mean chameleon, as 
in Levis. xi. 30. Coverdale renders that stellio, 

Camisado, a night attack, ‘ Jew.,’ i. 110 (Parker Soc), 

Carle, one of low birth, ‘ Pilk.,’ 125 (ditto). 

See Brand, ‘ Pop, Antiq,’ ed, Ellis, 
i. 114, 

Cast (see “ Cast” (3) in Halliwell), a calculated con- 
trivance, ‘ Becon,’ ii. 575; ‘ Tynd.,’ ii, 335 ( Parker Soc.), 

Casure, cadence, ‘ Calfhill,’ 298 (ditto), 

Caterpillars to the Commonwealth. So in Dekker, 
* Olde Fortunatus,’ ‘ Plays,’ ed. 1873, i, 140; (with of for 
to), Hazlitt, ‘ 0. Eng. Plays,’ vi. 510. 

Cat-in-pan. See Wyclif's ‘ Works,’ ed. Arnold, iii, 332, 

Causeys. See Somner, ‘ Antiq. of Canterbury,’ ed, 
1640, p. 3. 

Cawthernes, cauldrons. Parish documents at Whit 
church, near Reading, about a.p, 1574. The singular is 
cawtron in 1584 (so 1 am told). 

Chafts, chops (Aberdeenshire). I probably found this 
in John Gibbie. 

Cham, to chew, ‘ Tynd.,’ iii, 163 (Parker Soc,). 

Chap, a fellow. Cf. the use of merchant. 

Chavel, Chavule, Chevule, to keep on chewing (Tad- 
caster, Yorkshire), So I am told. 

Chaws, jaws. ‘ Bul.,’ i. 4 (Parker Soc.). 

Cherry-fair. See Brand, ‘ Pop, Antigq.,’ ii, 457; my 
* Notes to P. Plowman,’ p, 114. 

Chopine, See Puttenham, ed. Arber, p. 49. 

Chopological. ‘ Tynd.,’ i, 304, 308 (Parker Soc. ). 

Cholder in (see “ Chalder” in Hall.), to fall in, as the 
sides of a pit (Brandon, Norfolk). 

howder, a kind of stew, a fish (Boston, U.S), See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 8. iv, 244, 306. 

Clamb, climbed. ‘ Tynd.,’ ii. 256 (Parker Soc.). Clomb, 
Byron, ‘ Siege of Corinth,’ |. 6. 

Clam-bake, a picnic with clams (U.S.). ‘N.& Q,'# 

227, 


. 227. 
Clang-banger, a gossiping mischief-maker. ‘ N. & Q, 
4th 8. v. 487, 
Clawbacks, flatterers. ‘ Lat.,’ i. 133 (Parker Soc.). 
Clayen cup, an earthenware cup full of on, used on 
te eve ¢ welfth Day (Devon), See Brand, ‘Pop. 
ntiq., i. 29. 
Cleck, to hatch (Hall.). Precisely Swed. klacka. 
Clene Lente, “ The ij Munday of clene Lente,” ‘ Paston 
Letters,’ ed, Gairdner, ii, 149, 
Watrer W. Sxeat. 


TOASTS AND SENTIMENTS, 
(Continued from p, 22.) 

Our native place, 

To the scenes upon which our hearts first opened to én 
joyment, may the prospect return a portion of that time 
of purity. 

When we contemplate the place of our birth, may We 
whether we are prepared for death. 
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May personal enjoyment never make us forget those 
who depend on us for peace. ° 

May our wishes be for the happiness of those we love, 
sod our actions secure it. , 

May the valour of England never yield to an equal foe. 

Death before dishonour. 

May England remain the friend of the sufferer and the 

of the brave. 
May the old mariners’ stories impart enterprise to 
seamen, 

May remembrance of an absent home never divert a 
sailor from his duty. 

May the old man’s loneliness be soothed by the con- 
sideration of the young. 

May those who exert the industry of the bee be, like 
him, laden with riches, 

Woodland pleasures, may they never be associated 
with town vice. 

The beauties of nature, may our hearts never become 
callous to their influence. 

May truth animate Paddy's heart when blarney stimu- 
lates tongue. 

As fate frowns may the heart be strengthened. 

May neither circumstances nor place interrupt friend- 


y our friends be in our hearts, whether they be 
remembered in wine or in water. 
Sweethearts and wives. 
The wind that blows, the ship that goes, and the lass 
that loves a sailor. 
May distress ensure sympathy and misfortune assist- 


ance. 
May woman be our companion ; may we never make 
her a slave. 
The pleasures that will bear reflection. 
— may she ever remain the guard of man’s 
ue, 
The chase, its pleasures, may they never be lessened 
by its dangers, 
May we seek the society of woman, but never chase her 


away. 
Ra each innocent heart be gifted with a cautious 


May woman’s trust ensure man’s truth. 
May each wedding begin with joy, each marriage in- 
crease happiness. 
May sorrow never induce a resort to wine. 
let us never attempt to lighten care by drowning 
reason. 
When sorrows weigh heavy on the beart may reason 
oy in the head. 
y want never drive the gi out of the or 
within the grasp of the law. bine ou 
May punishment attend idleness, fortune accompany 
on 


Pn contentment accompany labour, and fortune exer- 
_ May matrimony stimulate to honest exertion and to 
industry 


Unity of hearts wherever is unity of hands. 
me care never cause us to abandon innocent amuse- 
n 
The memory of those who deserve to be remembered. 
When we view Death may his aspect never appal us, 
May unjust jealousy prove its own punishment. 
May true love ensure hearty confidence. 
May the vows of the lover never in the husband be 
dismissed by the rigour of the tyrant, 
When women cease to be led by appearances soldiers 
will cease to be fops. 
ne who makes appearance succumb to prin- 


The land we live in. 

May the experience of the wanderer endear to him 
more firmly his native home. 

May foreign pleasures never banish from the mind a 
relish for home scenes. 

May the spirit of affection preside over the happiness 
of the fair. 

May pure love never fail in receiving a warm return. 

May the sorrows of the fair be evanescent as the dew, 
their hopes bright as the sun. 

May courage inhabit the sailor's breast, and danger 
nerve his heart. 

May the sailor’s cares be driven away by the winds, 
his comforts be firm as his planks. 

May the heart of the sailor never be blighted by care, 
nor his health by debauchery. 

May the sailor ever have a home when he comes to 
land, and never find a traitor. 

Honest Jack, may he ever be kept from land sharks, 

May Jack suspect extraordinary civility, and ask him- 
self what he is to give in exchange. 

May the man who deserts his banner be disgraced by 
the traitor’s name. 

May the name of woman ensure respect, her presence 
inspire it. 

May love be stronger than old wine, and ever discard 
the zephyr’s wing. 

May our wine brighten the mind and strengthen the 
resolution. 

A stout ship, a clear sea, and a far-off coast in stormy 
weather. 

May the heart of a British sailor be firm as his native 
oaks, his activity equal to his ocean winds. 

May hope accompany the sailor, and ever prevent the 
appearance of despair. 

flay our wants be subjected to our reason. 

May we never want that which we ought not to require. 

May our requisitions never be disparaged by the 
urgency of our wants. 

May mankind never cease to produce heroes. 

The time when wars shall be spoken of only as a speci- 
men of bygone insanity. 

May myrtles crown him who has concluded, cypress 
he who would originate an unnecessary war. 

May the cup close, but never produce strife. 

May mirth and reason, wit and wine, never be opposed 
to each other. 

May age ensure wisdom, youth innocence. 

May the young keep in mind that they die, the old 
that they must die. 

May fair forms ever enshrine pure hearts. 

May we rise to behold the smiles of morning, ani re- 
tire with the shades of night. 

May pleasure never tempt us to forget that night was 
made for repose, day for action. 

May we seek acquaintance with the “ rising sun,”’ that 
we may be introduced to “ many days.” 

May we rise with the lark that we may participate in 
his animation. 

The fountain of beauty, the sight of morning's dew. 
Pe ad our spirits be like the lark, our principles like the 


-~¢ cunning ever be defeated in its attempts to kindle 


strife. 

ad the village lass never be deceived by the gipsy’s 
guile, 

The Zingaree when he ceases to be a wanderer, or 
wandering ceases to be a thief. 

Old wine, old friends, and young cares, 

May friendship, like wine, improve as time advances, 

May the memory of the past be grateful, and hope for 
the future animated. 
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Health to the fair, and mag taggeess accompany it, 

When we speak of the fair in our toasts may our minds 
be purified by the introduction. 

ay our fair friends command respect ; even Bacchus 

should approve their rights. 

While our wine brightens the eye may it never burden 
the brain. 

May love and music be allies, never enemies, 

May music in the mind produce harmony in the heart. 

When the ear is entranced by sweet sounds may the 
passions be equally subdued. 

May the bottle inspire warmth, but never sufficient heat 
to fire us, 
May our wit never be dependent upon wine. 

When wine ceases to inspire, may we banish it from 
our presence. 

Though wine cannot deceive us, may we never be de- 
ceived by its intimacy. 

May Bacchus always be found to keep company with 
Solon. 

May we never trust Bacchus so far as to rely upon his 
truth. 

May cunning be ever o ne and uered by force, 

May the female flirt bel ughed out of, the male flirt 
be scourged out of, its folly. 

May flirts never know the real devotion of hearts, 

May we never gratify our passions at the expense of 


another’s feelings. 
May beauty ensure the protection of manhood, and 


never, like the eagle, feather the shaft for its own 
destruction. 

The sovereignty of beauty ; but may we never be its 
sla 


ves. 
May the glee of the night never trench on the hours 
of the morning. 
May we close the bottle before the good fellow becomes 
the great fool. 
May length of life ensure strength of wisdom. 
May we enjoy our lives without spending them. 
Life is short, may we never lose an opportunity of im- 


proving it. 
May the life of a beast ensure the death of a dog. 
May we never allow any servants to become our 


masters. 
May we never have a pain that champagne will not 


cure. 
May the sweet sounds of music never be interrupted by 
the discord of performers. 
May music elevate the mind, not lull its senses, 
May love always keep company with harmony, 
The road, but not to rob. 
May our lead become gold, but not by turning the 


property of others to dross. 
death endl 0 long to every 


W. T. Marcuanr. 
(To be continued.) 


The chief thing to be noted in Mz. Marcuayt’s 
list of these is the contrast between the phraseology 
of some of them and their evident history. For 
instance, those aimed at monastic life must, of 
course, date from before the Reformation, and yet 
their form seems modern. As an example, this: 
“ May monastic rule be firm without severity, and 
mild without weakness,” can hardly be considered 
as ancient English. It would be a curious and 
interesting survival if it should turn out that these 
sentiments so long survived the state of things 
which gave rise to them. Can Mr. Marcuantr 


give or find any instances of their actual use after 
the Reformation? In any case, a reference tp 
their source would be acceptable. 

F. S. Warrey, M.A, 

5, St, Peter’s Terrace, Cambridge, 

“Third Edition, improved. The Ro ‘oastmaster 
containing many Nom of the old and 
new, to give brilliancy to Mirth and make the joys of the 
Glass supremely agreeable. Also the Seaman's bottle 

mo. Roach, Russell Court, 
Lane, price 
Engraved title. Frontispiece, a cabin of a ship, three 
officers at a table, with a decanterof wine and pipes; 
Prince W. Henry (Duke of Clarence) standing up 
with glass in hand; below the toast, “May 
Neptune for ever acknowledge Britain’s king as 
his sovereign.” “Published as the Act directs by 
J. Roach, June 1, 1793.” Toasts (36 pp.), pp. 
1-36 ; songs, pp. 37-54. 

Epwarp 


Mr. Marcuayt cannot have seen ‘The Toast 
Master,’ n.d., published in O. Daly's small editions 
(1846-50), in which Dr. Johnson quotes the origin 
of the custom from the bath-room anecdote men- 
tioned in the Tatler. The preface (fourteen pages) 
gives a spicy epitome of the custom of drinki 
and toasting, and the book (170 pp.) is divid 
into toasts loyal and patriotic, naval and military, 
masonic and bacchanalian, amatory and sporting, 
political, sentimental, and miscellaneous, in three 
sections, endirg with a selection of convivial songs, 

I in my younger days had a song and recitation 
book—I think published by Milner & Sowerby— 
which had a selection of toasts and sentiments. 
One anecdote very much disgusted me. It was 
“ How Paddy saved his Bacon.” 

Chambers, in his ‘ Encyclopzedia,’ gives the origin 
of toasts from the Rambler, No, 24, but the ‘ Book 
of Days’ gives the bath-room anecdote as its 
origin, quoting the Tatler. Brand gives many 
instances in his ‘Popular Antiquities.’ Hone, 
though giving many examples of drinking customs, 
is reticent ing toasts. 

The Irish in the good old times, and also before 
the Union, showed their political opinions in their 
toasts, as they did their Jacobite proclivities in 
their songs, such as ‘The Royal Blackbird, &. 
Even the canny Scotch is quoted by Dean Ramsay 
who gives a list of toasts in his ‘Scottish Life and 
Character.’ M. Dorer. 

Dublin. 

The available literature on this subject would 
repay investigation. It is especially to be found 
in pamphlets published during the last century. 
One of these—‘ The Toast Master, being » Genteel 
Collection of Sentiments and Toasts, &c.,’ printed 
for John Abraham in London, 5, Lombard Street, 
in the year 1792—is before me. It extends to 


fifty-six pages. In another collection of political 
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years earlier, the sentiments are best 
pow the word “ bratal,” and show how far 
political differences could be carried. 
W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.1. 


curious toast, the apparent irreverence of 
upon reflection, used to be common 


irty years at commercial tables on Sundays. It 
owords and dirty Bibles,”’} 


A as A Sympot or Disaprroparion. 
—A very extraordinary scene was enacted at 
Covent Garden Theatre on January 25, 1772. 
The play for that evening was ‘An Hour before 
Marriage,’ from Moliére’s ‘Forced Marriage.’ The 
notice of its complete failure is so short, and at the 
same time so remarkable, that I transcribe it :— 

“This execrable thing met the following extraordinary 
damnation, When Mr. Shuter, in the character of Sir 
Andrew Melville (a Scotchman), brought on two swords, 
to demand satisfaction for Stanley's (Mr. Yates) refusing 
to marry his sister, Miss Melville (Mrs. Mattocks), a 
candle was thrown upon the stage from the Boxes, as a 
signal of general censure, upon which thecurtain dropped, 
leaving the piece unfinished. Author unknown.’’—‘ His- 
=< the Theatres of London,’ by Oulton, vol, i, p. 6, 
I 


not altogether unfamiliar with the litera- 
tare of the drama and the stage, this is the only 
instance I have met with of ending a distasteful 
performance by so simple a process as throwing a 
candle on the stage ; yet from the record I have 
quoted there can be no doubt that it was a 
recognized expression of public opinion. The 
question naturally occurs, How was the unanimous 
verdict of the audience obtained? Was some well- 
known and trusted person, whose judgment and 
experience qualified him to represent the audience 
whose opinion he expressed, chosen before each 
first night? Without some such arrangement it 
seems impossible that the curtain could have been 

and the unfinished play abruptly terminated 

t riot and disorder. 

One can hardly avoid thinking that Fielding 
had this method of imposing silence in his mind 
when writing Murphy’s conversation with Miss 
Matthews, “Tace, madam, is Latin for a candle” 
(‘ Amelia,’ chap. x.), Cuartes WYLIE. 


Tar Srupy or Dante 1x Excuanp.—In writing 
on Dante in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. vi. 6, I said:— 

“Although Dante is one of the four greatest poets of 
the world......I fancy Englishmen knew very little about 
him and his poetry until the present century. Here and 
there a choice spirit, like Milton or Gray, was acquainted 
with and appreciated him ; but to the great majority of 
even intellectual men I suspect he was little more than a 
mame. Our literature contains few traces of his glorious 
I before the nineteenth century, at least so far as 

(an ascertain.” 


which is both curious and amusing. In vol. vii. 
. 58 there is a note which, as it is unnamed or un- 


initialled, I conclude is by Boswell himself, in 


which he quotes, on the authority of Rhedi (qy. 
Redi?), the following terzina by an “ Italian 
writer ”:— 

Sempre a quel ver ch’a faccia di menzogna 

De’ l’'uom chiuder le labbra quant’ ei puote, 

Perd che senza colpa fa vergogna, 
Boswell does not appear to have had the remotest 
idea that the “Italian writer” was no other than 
Dante (‘Inferno,’ xvi. 124-6). 

Boswell must have heard of Dante from Johnson 
himself (see the same edition of his ‘ Life of John- 
son,’ sub anno 1773, vol. iii. p. 282). This answers 
a query of my own (‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. x. 7) as to 
where Johnson alludes to Dante, to which, so far 
as I am aware, no one ever replied. 

JonaTHAN Bovcnier. 

The work from which the quotation is extracted is 
‘Francesco Redi Esperienze intorno alla generazione 
degli’ Insetti.’} 


Pounp Law: Tattysticx.—In the Manchester 
City News, November 5 last, it is stated that 
within the last fifteen years the pound in Withing- 
ton, near Manchester, was used, and the keeper of 
the pound stated to the informant (Mr. W. Higgin- 
bottom, of Heaton Mersey) that the horse must be 
driven (not led) at least a distance of fifty yards 
from the pound gate. When the keeper had im- 
pounded the stray animal he produ a stick, in 
which he cut several notches on each side, and then 
split it down the middle, giving the informant one 
half, and saying the horse would not be released 
until its owner presented the informant’s half (called 
a tally), and paid all the charges, about a shilling 
a day besides its keep. It would be interesting to 
hear of other instances of these 


Tae Buryine or Tueatres.—Goethe, seeing 
that the fate of every theatre, including his own 
beloved house at Weimar, is to be burnt down, 
wrote the following lines :— 

Wie ist denn wohl ein Theaterbau ? 
Ich weiss es wirklich sehr genau : 
Man pfercht das Brennlichste zusammen, 
Da steht’s denn alsobald in Flammen, 
How build a playhouse, can’st thou tell? 
Indeed I know it but too well: 
Inflammable things together raise, 
And soon thou ‘It have them all ablaze, 
OC. 
Highgate, N. 


Ecuipse at tae Barrie or Zama. 
—It is stated by some authors that the date of 
the battle of Zama can be fixed as the 19th of 
October, because an eclipse of the sun occurred on 
that day, it having been thought, without much 
examination, that the eclipse took place on the 


| 
In turning over the Li 
pages of Boswell’s ‘ Life of N 
| ee’ (Oroker’s edition, 5 double vols., 1876) a 
ve met with a confirmation of this statement 
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day of the famous battle; and in the life of Han- 
nibal in the ‘ American Cyclopedia’ the phenome- 
non is stated to have greatly contributed to Scipio’s 
victory. Mommsen, however, remarks that it is 
impossible to determine its exact date. “The 
fixing,” he says, “of the day as the 19th October, 
on account of the solar eclipse, is not to be de- 
pended on.” One thing seems to me to be toler- 
ably clear ; that the battle took place not on the 
day of the eclipse, but some time afterwards. It 
was in Europe but a small partial eclipse ; and 
the only authority, I believe, for its having been 
noticed is Livy, who says (xxx. 38) that several 
prodigies occurred when the news of the “ rebellio 
Carthaginiensium” arrived, one of which was 
that at Cume “solis orbis minui visus.” By 
“rebellio” I presume he means the breaking of 
the armistice concluded with Scipio, which the 
war party effected on the return of Hannibal from 
Italy. This proceeding took place before the battle 
of Zama ; and allowing for the time the news of it 
would occupy in reaching Rome, the eclipse in all 
probability preceded by a few weeks the battle, 
with which there is nothing in the history to con- 
nect it. That decisive contest was probably fought 
in the month of November, 8.c. 202. 


W. T. 
Blackheath . 


Corxcipences or Frenca History.—The fol- 
lowing extract from Victor Hugo’s ‘Things Seen’ 
(‘Choses Vues’), London, 1887, is curious, and, 
th known to many, is worth noting. In an 
article on ‘The Death of the Duke of Orleans’ 
(vol. i. p. 57) he writes :— 

“ Louis XIV. reigned, his son did not reign; Louis XV. 

reigned, his son did not reign ; Louis XVI. reigned, his 
son did not reign; Napoleon reigned, his son did not 
reign; Charles X. reigned, his son did not reign; Louis- 
Philippe reigned, his son did not reign.” 
To this list, written in 1842, may now be added 
the name of another sovereign of France of which 
the same must be said—Napoleon III. reigned, but 
his son did not reign. Hvusert Bower. 

Brighton. 


Nom peGuerre.— Much has been said of the Eng- 
lish-French phrase nom de plume. It may, perhaps, 
be of interest to some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to know 
that nom de guerre means a man’s regimental name. 
To quote the words of Les Professeurs Fleming et 
Tibbins, “ Nom de guerre, nom que chaque soldat 
prenait autrefois en entrant au service.” 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


Mistakes 1n THE OrpNance Survey.—The 
Ordnance Survey of England is, taken all in all, 
a grand piece of work ; and, generally speaking, 
the accuracy of the maps is marvellous. Neverthe- 
less, a few strange mistakes have occasionally crept 
in, especially in the names of houses on the large- 
scale maps— what are known as the “ Parish 


Plans.” One such I noted in these columns (5% g, 
xii. 278). I have just found another which j 
perhaps, worth recording, as I have also found out 
the reason of the mistake. 

On one of the sheets of the township of Helsby 
co. Chester, there is a house set down as Newton 
Lodge. Now the real name of the house is Rake 
House, but the owner, an intimate friend of my 
own, formerly lived at Newton Lodge, in the town- 
ship of Newton, which is some five miles from 
Helsby, and he had Newton Lodge painted on his 
carts. The day the surveyors came to measure his 
premises, my friend was from home; but one of 
his carts, with the old name painted on it, hap. 
pened to be standing in the yard. The surveyors, 
naturally enough, supposed Newton Lodge was the 
name of the premises they were surveying, and 
have so recorded it. 

Such mistakes are unfortunate, because, in all 
probability, these maps will one day become the 
authority as to boundaries in all legal matters, It 
is difficult, even now, sometimes to identify land, 
and it will become more difficult if old names are 
not kept up. Any mistakes of this kind, there- 
fore, that are detected, seem worth putting on 
record. Rosert 


Wits or Suicipes.—Roman laws encouraged 
suicide. The wills which had been made by persons 
who suicided while under accusation were valid, 
On the other hand, the property of those who 
stood trial and were condemned was confiscated, 
“Damnatorum publicatis bonis, eorum qui de se 
statuebant manebant testimenta, pretium festi- 
nandi ” (Tacitus, ‘Annals,’ vi. § 29). The last two 
words, “‘ pretium festinandi,’ show with what 
favour the Romans viewed a man who would save 
them from the task of executing him. Even Nero, 
who seized the estates of those he butchered, spared 
something of the wealth of those who bequeathed 
the larger part of it to him and then killed them- 
selves. Hence L. Vetus, when, through fear of the 
tyrant, he had resolved on self-slaughter,was advised 
to make Nero his principal heir, and so save the rest 
of his money for his posterity, “ Nec defuere, qui 
monerent, magna ex parte heredem Cmsarem 
nuncupare, atque ita nepotibus de reliquo con- 
sulere” (‘Ann.,’ xvi. § 11). It would be well to 
have other classical fs that the rapacious 
monster would not take all a victim’s leavings if 
the victim would take himself off ? 

James D, 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Patron Cuient.—The true relation of 
these terms seems to be rapidly disappearing. 
heard a West-end tailor not long ago, and a photo- 
grapher, and a pawnbroker quite recently, speak of 
their “ clients.” I am told that it is a common 
thing among tradesmen to do so. Until lately 
bankers spoke of their ‘‘ customers,” but now they 
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speak of their clients.” A still greater revolu- 
tion, however, is to find that theatrical managers 
talk of their “clients.” Where, then, are the 
“patrons of the drama”? Fancy living to read in 
a leading article in the Standard on the fire at the 
Islington theatre, “ Managers [of theatres] for their 
own sakes, a3 well as their clients, ought to lose no 
time in modifying it [danger].” Does it not seem 

the correlative of “client” is now no 

Cott, Rec, Oxon, 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Witcuks sayinc THEIR Prayers BackwarbDs. 
—Can any of your readers refer me to an account 
of the origin of this superstition or belief with re- 

to witches? I have searched all through 
, Conway’s ‘ Demonology and Witchcraft,’ Sir 
Walter Scott’s letters, and many other pamphlets 
and books on witchcraft, but I can find no instance 
in which this characteristic of witches is mentioned. 
It does not seem to have formed part of the indict- 
ment against any of the English or Scottish witches 
in the latter part of the seventeenth and the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth centuries. There is a 
wanifest allusion to this reverse mode of praying 
in that amusing play ‘ Look about You’:— 
Then nine times, like the northern Laplanders, 
He backward circled the sacred font, 
And nine times backward said bis orisons : 
And so turn’d witch. 
Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley,’ vol. vii. p. 468. 
There is plenty of evidence that the belief was 
common enough ; nevertheless, I can find no par- 
ticulars about it. There are many instances in 
cases of witchcraft where the accused witch was 
asked to say the Lord’s Prayer or the Apostles’ 
Creed, but in no case that I have found is it alleged 
that the said witch attempted to say the prayer 
8. In many cases the unhappy culprit 
seems to have got through the Lord’s Prayer very 
fairly, and to have broken down only in one or two 
sentences—no extraordinary thing, considering 
that these supposed witches were generally per- 
sons of very little education, and were naturally 
nervous at being subjected to an ordeal on which 
80 much depended. I suspect that if no witch had 
een condemned unless she could say the very 
simplest prayer backward, there would have been 
far fewer unhappy persons murdered by the laws 
the imputation of witchcraft. 
F, A, MarsHatt. 


Porrrars or Sir Tuomas More.—I find that 
the portrait of Blessed Thomas More, by Holbein, 


at Nostel Priory, from which is taken the well- 
known engraving, differs wholly from the supposed 
portrait of More, said to be by Holbein, which is 
in the gallery at Brussels, The latter appears to 
be a portrait of some French gentleman by one of 
the Clouets. Whence did it come to Brussels? 
What other portraits of More are known? Did 
More at any time in his youth wear a beard a 


Gamace Famiry.—In 1856 and again in 
1866 some interesting information was given in 
‘N. & Q.’ about this family. I should be glad if 
any one could assist me in a search into the more 
recent history of the Gamages. 

William Dick Gamage, a captain in the old East 
India Company’s marine service, died on board the 
Indiaman Belmont, of which he was the commander, 
in 1793. He commanded the Asia in 1773, and 
married a Miss Jane Steward, descended from the 
Stewards of Garlies, in 1781. He was probably 
born between 1730 and 1740. I want the place of 
his birth, his father’s name, and the name of his 
mother. He is said to have been connected with 
the families of Dick and Preston. His arms and 
crest are, Or, a fess lozengy gules, on a chief of 
the last three escallops argent (Gamage), impaling 
Gules, a chevron or between three foxes’ or wolves’ 
heads erased proper; crest, On a staff raguly or 
a cock’s head proper between four branches of 
broom (?), two and two interlaced, also proper ; 
motto, “ Virtute vivo.” I have so far been unable 
to find any actual clue to his parentage. After his 
marriage he lived at Walthamstow, but his widow 
removed to London in 1793. Nepos. 


Queen Carotine, Consort or IV.— 
Information desired as to when, where, and by 
whom her effects were disposed of. a F 

102, Richmond Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. 


Cot. How. Rocer Extiorr.—Was gover- 
nor of Gibraltar in 1706. Would any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ be good enough to give me information 
concerning him? R. Srewart Parrerson, 

Chaplain H.M. Forces. 

3, Farleigh Place, Cork, 


Coconat.—I should be glad to know the mean- 
ing of this word, used in the Spanish Philippines, 
but not to be found in any Spanish dictionary. It 
occurs in the following expressions: ‘‘ Cubierta de 
arbolado con manchones de cogonal,” and “ Hasta 
la punta de Cogonal, llamada de ee - 


Satispury Arcaives.—Has any one published, 
or is any one engaged in preparing for publication, 
any extracts from the archives of the corporation 
of Salisbury? Are any old Wiltshire wills pre- 
served in the Chapter House or in any public 
office at Salisbury; or have all the old wills been 
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placed in Somerset House? Can the burial registers 
of Salisbury Cathedral be freely examined now!— 
because a few years back I remember that they 
could not be personally examined. 

Witrrip Wess. 


Cuarzes, Mixtatore Painter.—Is anything 
known of an artist of this name, who lived at 130, 
Strand, London? Perhaps some of your correspond- 
ents can furnish me with a few particulars of the 
career, date, and value of the works of this artist. 

Dawyiet Hirwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 

[John Charles sent twelve portraits to the Royal 
Academy between 1875 and 1880. See Graves’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Artists.} 


TEMPERANCE Societies OF THE FirTEENTH AND 
Srxteenta Centurizs.—Such societies are referred 
to by Dr. A. Brigham in ‘ Remarks on the Infla- 
ence of Mental Cultivation...... upon Health,’ Edin- 
burgh, reprint, 1847, 12mo., p. 67, two being known 
as the Society of St. Christopher and the Golden 
Band. How would such societies be classed ; and 
where can I find an account of the two named ? 

W. H. Sewett. 

Yaxley Vicarage. 


Mepat ror Inp1an Treaty.—To whom and 
for what reason was the following medal struck ? 
A rubbing was sent to me some time ago of a very 
large medal, which contained on its obverse a 
young head of Her Majesty, crowned, vicrorta 
REGINA; reverse, a general officer with cocked 
hat shaking hands with an Indian warrior, toma- 
hawk at his feet, tents and rising sun in back- 
ground ; above are the words INDIAN TREATY. 
The medal is numbered 187, weighs nearly seven 
ounces, and has a loop for suspension. 

Gero, TANCRED. 

Weens House, Hawick, N.B, 


Aretiy.—In an inventory of church goods in 
the Hexham churchwardens’ book under date of 
1702, oceurs, “ Itm. An atelin in the Abbey Great 
Kitchen.” What is an atelin? The inventory is 
in the handwriting of and signed by the Rev. Geo. 
Ritschel, the incumbent of the time. R. B. 


Frrpayk Caaret, Kirxsy Lonspate: Toomas 
Taytor.—I am anxious to ascertain the name of 
the curate of Firbank Chapel in 1652, when George 
Fox preached his celebrated sermon in the chapel 
_— It has been suggested that it was the Thomas 

aylor who is mentioned in the ‘ Histories’ of 
William Sewel (i. 99, 100, ed London, 1811), John 
Gough (ii. 554-557, ed. Dublin, 1789), and else- 
where; but I can find no evidence of this. The 
following documents (among others) have been con- 
sulted, and either are too late in date, or throw no 


isters, original; Kirkby Lonsdale church. 
Cheer 


Danpetton.—Where can I obtain particulars of 
an “old gateway at Dandelion,” of which I haves 
print from the General Magazine and Impartial 
Review, dated August 1, 1791? In the British 
Museum they have this publication down to June, 
1791, only. Where can the latter issues be seen? 


Staines, 


Sworps.—Can any of your readers inform me 
when the custom of wearing small swords as part 
of a gentleman’s dress was discontinued ; and 
whether they were laid aside by legal enactment or 
by force of public opinion ? 
Rourat New Yorker. 

* Diaya or THE Crossways.’—Is there any key 
to the personages of Mr. George Meredith's‘ Di 
of the Crossways’ ? ALLA GrorNata, 


Arms Wantep.—Where can I find a full de 
scription of the arms of the kingdom of Westphalia 
under Jerome Bonaparte ? W. 8. A. 


Tar New Testament.—In a work entitled ‘The 
People’s Dictionary of the Bible’ it is stated that 
“The division of the New Testament into verses is 
the work of the learned printer, Robert Stephens, 
who made it on horseback during a journey from 
Paris to Lyons in 1551. The execution coi 
in no small degree with the occasion.” Is there any 
authentic evidence as to the correctness of the 
assertion ? Joun E. Paice, F.S.A. 

25, Great Russell Street. 


Lonpon IncLUDING WesTMINSTER.— Apropos of 
“Suburbs” and “ Environs,” can any of your readers 
give me instances of the expression “ London 
being used to include Westminster in the seven- 
teenth century ? 


‘Cuorocrapaia.’—Of William Gray’s ‘ Choro- 
graphia ; or, a Survey of Newcastle-upon-Tine, 
some copies of the original edition bear the im- 
print, “ Newcastle, Printed by S. B., 1649.” Other 
copies bear a Gateshead (spelt “ Gateside”) imprintot 
the same year. I have been told that copies exist 
bearing the imprint of London, and others that of 
York. Is this the case ? J. R. Boris 


Heratpic.—I shall be much obliged if Mx 
Woopwarp or some other heraldic contributor # 
‘N. & Q’ will kindly interpret these arms of D. 
Antonio Conde de Mariz, one of the first conquerors 
of the Brazils, “ Sobre a porta do centro desenbat® 
se um brasiio d’armas, Em campo de cinco vierss de 
ouro, riscadas em cruz entre quatro Rosas de pri 
sobre pallas e faixas” (‘Annales de Rio de <a 


light on the question : Firbank registers, originals 
and archdeaconry transcript; Kirkby Lonsdale 


i. 328). I also desire to know the “ auncient 
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rch- of the Kirke family, to which Charles I. granted | Cheshire. anh 
the augmentation of the arms of the French admiral | this. Also for the names of the wives of Gilbert, ; 
f M. Rockmond, in consideration of his capture and | the first of Asfordby, and of Parnell, the wife of his 
ad the conquest of Canadian forts by Captains David|son John. The later names are given both in 
m6 and Lewis Kirke (‘ First English Conquest of | Nichols and in Berry. 
ial Canada,’ by H. Kirke, M.A., London, 1871). In the Visitation of Cheshire, 1580, Gilbert 
Bisnors’ Brae, 1570.—There is no co & on igh, of Bouthes, and his wife 
— in the British Museum nor in any private pid Ellin, daughter and heir of Sir William Bagule . 
a. tion that I know of, Archdeacon Cotton quotes it | 1s this Gilbert the same as “of Asfordby, 
from Lewis, and states that it was printed by R. | Leicestershire ? 
Jugge. I should be glad to know if any one has|_ The two elder sons of this John Leigh, of 
me ever seen & copy. J. R Dore ke the ; the and 
part Huddersfield. ourth sons differenced them. The Leesfof Sussex 
and and Leicestershire bear the original arms of Leigh 
a rling e queen of James . o ndlet ] uartering ey, Corona, and 
Scotland, erected the bridge across the river Forth, ScaR.etr. 
an e other ai ukn near 
jane Stirling. He founded, also, a hospital in that _ ‘Tae Diversions or Bruxetys.’—A character 
town. He generally his scissors in the | in ‘The Man says, “ Tell os, is = 
masonry, and one inscription asks the reader not to | new wit come forth, songs, or novels o whi 
4 forget “that the scissors of this man do more honour | ome one replies, “A very pretty piece of galantry, 
A. to human nature than the swords of conquerors.” | by an eminent author, called ‘The Diversions of 
Within four miles of Stirling, at the foot of the | Bruxells.’” I do not understand the reference ; 
‘The Ochill Hills, stands the old castle of Blairlogie, with | can any one explain? The play is full of French 
that the date 1513. This belon to a family of the | Words, usually misspelt. What should be made 
ses is name of Spittal. Can you help me to ascertain the of the following ?—“ I have his own fault, a weak 
hens, if any, between the worthy and generous | Voice, and care to sing out a 
from and the lairds of Blairlogie, who seem to have | is a pretty cage for a singing fop in (aside 
onds been men of consequence in their time? Alexander What can the Ruél be? What, again, is meant *y 
y any Spittal possessed the lands before 1580, when his | ® flutes-deux? “A set of balladins whom I pick LE 
the son Adam succeeded him. Another son of Alex- | out of the best in France, and brought over with a 
A ander was presented by Adam Bothwell, Bishop of | futes-deux or two, my servants.” Elsewhere it 
Orkney and Zetland, to the vicarage of the parish | appears as flutes-doux. The latter must be wro 
Whalsay, in Zetland, and was welcome. W. A. 
y the first Protestant minister of the parish. ates 
aders 1598 Adam Spittal was one of the j tleman 
= valuing the lordship of Culross. In 1621 Alex- old 
by following anecdote upon a time a young 
: - ing and inbringing of taxa-| man who was heir to a considerable estate in 
relief to prelates, with Lincolnshire was shooting in a wood on his 
Tine,’ His Maject aLonstrained even | father’s estate where the cover was very thick. In 
im- by all likelihood shall lye under a long time by procuring, | Wood he lost a valuable gold watch. Diligent 
Uther treaty or arms, ease and liberty to those which suffer | Search was made for it, without result. In 
rintof for the Gospel of Jesus Christ professed in this land.” | of time the young man’s father died, and he came 
exist In 1647 he was on the Committee of War for Perth- | into the enjoyment of the estate. When he was an 
hat of shire, having been appointed with various noble- | °ld man he directed that a certain part of the wood 
LE men and proprietors “ who are not under suspicion | Should be felled where he had lost the watch. When ss 
Me for A, other occasions, and for other was pulled 
, be held appointments. I shall of the boughs of a lofty tree. it n ; 
3 to have information’ J. L kg from his pocket by a small branch, on which it had 3 
ae G remained suspended. The tree had grown to be 
= ee Lecx, or Preston anv or Asrorpsy. | large and lofty, and carried the watch up with it. 
aon 4 Pat 8 “Sussex Pedigrees’ John Lee, of | I am anxious to know whether this incident ever 
, = Gilbert” co. Sussex, is said to be descended from | happened ; and, if so, where, and to whom. If it 
heme Ni ne of Asfordby, co. Leicester. In| be folk-lore, not fact, I should be glad to be re- 
nn? ichols’s ‘Leicestershire’ this Gilbert is said to | ferred to other versions of the story. 
from a younger brother of Ley, in Epwarp Pgacocx. 


—— 
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BADDESLEY CLINTON. 
(7™ §. iv. 267.) 


During the fifteenth century the manor of Bad- 
desley Clinton appears (according to Sir Wm. Dug- 
dale) to have passed through various hands. In the 
year 1400 Richard Bushell and his wife Margaret 
sold it to Robert Burdett and his wife Johanna. 
This Robert Burdett is denominated “ Dominus de 
Baddesley” in the years 1402, 1409, and 1414, 
when he held the advowson and presented as 
— of the church, and after his death his widow 

eld the right of presentation and exercised it in 
the year 1418. The manor of Baddesley then 
passed by sale to Nicholas Metley, a lawyer, who 
was the nephew of Joane Burdett, being a son 
of her sister Margaret, the wife of Edward Metley 
of Wolston. Nicholas Metley held the manor of 
Baddesley down to the time of his death, and this 
occurred shortly after Nov. 12, 1437, when he 
made his last will and testament. His will was a 
singular one, for he bequeathed his manor of 
Baddesley to be sold “for the good of his soul,” 
and left as his executors, Joane his wife, Margaret 
his mothor, and a certain Robert Catesby. Of 
what family this Robert Catesby was there is no 
direct evidence to show, but Margaret Walford, 
the grandmother of Nicholas Metley had (by her 
first husband, Robert Cranford), a daughter Emma 
who was married to John Catesby of Lodbrook. 
Of this marriage there were two sons, Robert and 
John, and since the younger of these married the 
heiress of De Montford, and thus came into posses- 
sion of Lapworth, a village adjoining Baddesley, 
there seems reason to conclude that the executor of 
Metley was the brother of John Catesby of Lap- 
worth. This probability is farther strengthened 
by the fact that Robert Catesby, the executor, 
—_ the manor of Baddesley, where he lived 

r twenty years down to the time of the battle 
of Northampton (July 9, 1460). About this time 
John Hugford of Emscote made a forcible entry 
into the manor. His wife Margaret was the 
daughter and heiress of Metley, and he probable 
considered that the pious bequest of her father had 
deprived him of an estate which otherwise he 
would have At all events he ousted 
Catesby and took possession of the estate, and in 
this he was countenanced by Richard Neville, 
Earl of Warwick, to whom he was steward. How 
long he held Baddesley is not clear, but probably 
down to the death of his old master and friend, 
who fell at Barnet Field on Easter Day, April 14, 
1471. About this time Robert Catesby died, and 
his son and heir Nicholas Catesby then obtained 
possession of the manor which his father had 
purchased, and lived at Baddesley, apparently 
unmolested, during the remaining years of Hugford’s 


life and eleven yearsafter. John Hugford died on 


a 6, 1485, possessed of Wolston, Merston, 
a 
wi 


penbury, Eyethorpe, and Wolsthorpe in Was. 
shire, and the manor of Shenston in Stafford- 
shire. Shaw, in his ‘ History of Staffordshire,’ 
includes Baddesley Clinton amongst his Warwick- 
shire estates, but from the foregoing relation of his 
mode of entry into it his claim to possession would 
appear to be slight. He left three daughters, 
coheiresses,—Joane, married to Humphrey Beanfoy, 
Alice, married to Richard Cotes, and Ann, the wife 
of Gerard Danet. Nicholas Catesby, as previously 
stated, lived unmolested at Baddesley till about 
1496, when (the daughters of Hugford loots claim 
to the manor) he passed away his title to Nicholas 
Brome, who entered upon the manor and success- 
fully resisted the claim of the Hugfords. 

The above account has been drawn chiefly from 
Dugdale’s ‘ History of Warwickshire,’ and Sir 
William Dugdale was eminently well qualified to 
write on the subject, for he had before him all 
the Baddesley records obtained from Edward 
Ferrers in October, 1650. This branch of the 
family of Brome seems to have been originally 
founded at Warwick, but early in the fifteen 
century John Brome (the grandfather of Nicholas) 
married Johanna, the ong and heiress of 
Thomas Rody, whom Dugdale in the pedigree 
styles “of Baddesley Clinton.” At the present 
day there exists in the vicinity of Baddeeley, 
though within the parish of Lapworth, an old house 
which is still denominated Brome Hall, and there is 
little doubt but this was formerly the home of the 
Rodys and Bromes. Edward Ferrers (the son of 
Henry Ferrers, the antiquary), in writing to Sir 
Wm. Dugdale, appears to have considered that the 
Rodys were formerly lords of the manor of Baddes- 
ley, since Dugdale, in his reply to him bearing date 
Oct. 16, 1650, says, “That which you say concerning 
John Brome, his writing in the margin of the Survey 
in ray ops. that the lands were ex hereditate 
matris, does not prove that he was lord of Badsley 
by descent from her, but rather that her father bad 
some lande in Badsley which she inheriting brought 
to y* family of Brome.” This opinion is dou 
the correct one, viz., that the family of Rody held 
lands in Baddesley which came to John Brome 
by his marriage with the heiress Johanna, whilst 
the manor and Hall were first possessed by Nicholas 
Brome (grandson of John) by purchase from 
Nicholas Catesby. 

There is heraldic evidence also of the union of the 
Brome and Rody families. In the east window of 
Baddesley Church a large shield contains the 
impaled arms of Sir Edward Ferrers and bis wile 
Constance (who was one of the coheiresses 
Nicholas Brome), and therein may be seen Ss 
on a chervon argent, three broomsprigs vert (Brome), 
quartering Gules, a cross moline, voided, between 
four fishes hauriant or (Rody). In the, windows 
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of the Gild Chapel at Knowle appeared also the 
arms of Nicholas Brome (Brome, Rody, Shirley, 
and De Braose) impaling those of his wife Eliza- 
beth Arundell (Arundell, Carminow, Courtenay, 
and Coleshull). The east window of the south 
aisle in Lapworth Church formerly contained the 
arms of Brome, Arundell, and Carminow, and 
within the memory of those now living was de- 
nominated the “Brome Hall window,” which 
appears to point to Brome Hall as the home of the 
Bromes and previously of the Rodys. Brome Hall, 
in the parish of Lapworth, is situate within the 
manor of Kingswood, and this manor was purchased 
by Nicholas Brome on Jan. 16, 1497, the year 
after he is recorded to have purchased Baddesley 
from Nicholas Catesby. H. Norris, 
Tamworth. 


Norsery Rayne (7" S. ii. 507; iii. 35; v. 53). 
—This is the version of your correspondent’s 
nursery rhymes which was taught to us when 

ters. I venture to think there is a slight 

degree more of coherence and sequence in the 
setting :— 

A man of words and not of deeds 

Is like a garden full of weeds ; 

When the weeds begin to grow, 

He’s like a garden full of snow ; 

When the snow begins to melt, 

He's like a sword without a belt; 

When the sword begins to canker, 

He’s like a ship without an anchor ; 

When the ship begins to sail, 

He's like a bird without a tail; 

When the bird begins to fly, 

He’s like an eagle in the sky ; 

When the sky begins to lower, 

He’s like a lion at your door ; 

When the door begins to crack, 

He's like a whip across your back ; 

When your back begins to smart, 

He’s like a penknife in your heart; 

When your heart begins to bleed, 

It’s sudden death, and death indeed ! 


E, Liyton. 


I will not presume on your good-nature b 
sending another version of this me 
mine would differ but little from that registered 
by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps in his ‘Nursery Rhymes 
of England, pp. 70, 71, together with the inter- 
esting note that the form of the song which he 
belives to be the genuine one “is written on the 
last leaf of the MS. Harl. 6580, between the lines 
of a fragment of an old charter, originally used 
for binding the book, in a hand of the end of 
the seventeenth century ; but, unfortunately, it is 
scarcely adapted to the ‘ears polite’ of modern 
days. _ Asa child I always felt as if there were 
something sinister inthe rhyme, and the comparisons 
stmck me as being far-fetched and inexact. I 
ay a as I thought of the 

} the door, of my suffering back, an 
penknife in my heart 


A “chucky” pig is, no doubt, the Gloucester- 
shire form of that which is heard as checky pig in 


eastern England. There a chucky is a fowl. 
Sr. 


In reply to Mr. ©. Corrmore, I beg to say 
that my Yorkshire housekeeper tells me that in 
her county a young pig is generally called a chacky 
or checky (not chucky) pig. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 
Chucky, in Yorkshire, means ‘little’” 
Harpy). Very many variants are acknowledged, | 


Wasuinoton Ancestry (6" S. xi. 85).—It may 
interest some to know that in a collection of colonial 
wills I am making is one that mentions the Wash- 
ingtons of Virginia as “kinsmen” of the testator, 
and that gives the name of another kinsman ; and 
that I have found the latter name and that of 
Washington in the same county, and at the same 
date, in England. I am following ” the clue 
with great hope of ultimate success. ERNON, 


Pre-existence (7" §, iv. 8, 51).—As I have 
not noticed any reply to Mr. WaLker’s query 
from some one who is acquainted with the literature 
sought after, I desire to help him as much as I can, 
and therefore write to say that a short time ago I 
came across two books, ‘The Honeymoon’ and 
‘Through the Ages,’ both written by the Marquis 
de Medina Pomar, son of the Countess of Caith- 
ness. In these volumes there are copious references 
and notes bearing on the doctrine of pre-existence, 
and both the Marquis and his mother seem to be 
firm believers in the idea. 

R. Stewart Parrerson, 
Chaplain H.M. Forces. 
3, Farleigh Place, Cork, Ireland. 


Catnertne Waeet Marx v. 28).— 
The official stamp of the Portuguese city of Goa, 
India, is the catherine wheel of the scutcheon of 
the same city. These arms were given to Goa by 
her founder, the celebrated Albuquerque, who 
stormed the Hindu town of the same name on St. 
Catherine’s Day, November 25, 1510. 

E. Pravo. 

226, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


Hussey Famity §. v. 8).—Sir William 
Hussey, the Lord Chief Justice, was appointed 
December 23, 4 Henry VII., one of the com- 
missioners for the array of archers for the county 
of Lincoln, to be sent for the relief of Brittany. 
He died September 8, 11 Henry VII., having 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Berkeley, 
of Wymondham, co. Leicester, Esq. Designating 
herself as “Dame Elizabeth Huse, widow, some- 
time wife to Sir William Huse, Knight, Chief 
Justice of England,” made her will August 6, 


1503, and proved December 11, 1504, in which 


| 
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she desires to be buried in Sempri Monastery, 

under the tomb of her husband, and bequeathed 51. 

to Vaude (Valle Dei) Abbey in Grimsthorpe Park. 

Blore, in his ‘History of Rutland,’ gives a pedigree 

of the Sleaford family, but does not say whence 

they came. Justin Simpson. 
Stamford. 


Arrenpance=Arrention (7" 8. iv. 446).—It 
strikes me Dr. Cuance rather exaggerates the 
usefulness of the word he champions. The diffi- 
culty of substituting another word or phrase arises 
— from the fact that “writing” is used as a 
verbal noun, and not as a gerund. If we alter 
this, and put gerunds for both words, we find the 
difference in connotation between attending and 
attendance almost infinitesimal. Thus, “ He must 
add that attending to the number of petitions sent 
to him, and writing notes and letters upon them, 
is as much as one man cando.” Why, by the way, 
does Dr. Cuance put “sic” after “is”? Let him 
but read the sentence with “are” substituted, and 

Snoprocracr: ‘ Gorponnaven’ (7 §. iv. 485). 

, which AtpHa justly condemns, be- 
longs to an objectionable class of words, the use of 
which is very common at the present day, but 
which ought to be carefully avoided. In times 
when class distinctions are being uprooted, it is 
rather unadvisable to coin words expressive of 
the distinctions which are the cause of debate. 
In a small book, recently published, entitled 
* Gordonhaven,’ by an Old Fisherman (Edinburgh, 
1887), a similar word—mobocracy—is used,* to 
which a writer in the Academy for October 8, 1887, 
takes exception. 

My note may serve a double purpose, by record- 
ing the fact that “‘ an Old Fisherman,” is the Rev. 
George G. Green, M.A., a clergyman of this city ; 
‘Gordonhaven’ being some reminiscences of a 

charge. Rosert F, Garpiver. 


The word occurs in Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Ruth,’ and 
is given in my ‘ Supplementary Glossary.’ ‘ Ruth’ 
was published in 1853. It must have been some- 
where about that time that a tradesman, speaking 
of a public ball which had been attended both by 
gentry and tradespeople, said to me, “‘ It is very 
nice to see the aristocracy mixing with the sho 
ocracy, for it raises the shopocracy above the — 4 
ocracy.” T. Lewis O. Davies. 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Tae or tae Haystack (7™ iv. 469, 
495).—I find that I have a portrait of ‘‘ Louisa, or 


of these can be to be entirely 
new, shopoeracy and mobocracy being given in the 
‘ Library Dictionary ’ (1870) ; strangely enough they are 
not to be found in the latest edition (1886) of Nuttall’s 
* Standard Dictionary.’ 


the Maid of the Haystack, published June, 180 
Verner & Hood, Poaltry.”” It has been 
of a ladies’ magazine of that date. 
J. F. 
Liverpool, 


Szatep Prayer Boox (7* §. iv. 487).—I 

pose there is little doubt that the Sealed 
and every edition of the Book of Common Prayer 
down to about 1700, read by mistake yea for 
Jah in the sixty-eighth Psalm. I believe it 
was first corrected—certainly not by authori 
but probably at the instigation of some learned 
person—in an Oxford edition of 1703, but it was 
still printed wrongly in London as late as 1725, 
An Oxford edition of 1697 has yea, and a folio of 
1715, without printer’s name or place of publica 
tion, has yea ; a London edition of 1707 has yea; 
an Oxford one of 1710 has Jah. 

Nicnoias Pococg, 


Sack vusep as Communion Wine (7* §. iy, 
287, 457, 516).—The prohibition against the 
intentional use of anything but pure wine of 
one sort for the Eucharist is implied in the 
decrees of many councils, as well as in the 
custom of the Church universal., It must be 
understood that I am not writing in any spirit of 
religious controversy, which would be quite foreign 
to the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ but simply in a 
archeological spirit. It has been in all ages con- 
sidered n that the wine for the Holy 
Communion shall be of the “ best and purest that 
may be had” and that no kind of liquor, although 
it may bear the name of wine, can be used unless 
it be “the fruit of the grape vine.” The species 
and colour of the wine has been regarded with in- 
difference, although anciently a general preference 
was accorded to red wine. In all times great care 
has been bestowed upon the selection of the 
proper wine for altar use. In wine-making 
countries, like France and Spain, wines of home 
growth are generally preferred, and foreign wines of 
some very distinguished vineyards alone are em- 
ployed. e products of special vineyards even in 
wine-making lands are also preferred, to avoid the 
suspicion of impurity or mélange. The Copts 
have always ‘‘ refused wine from the wine-shops, 
because it is liable to be mixed, or improperly 
treated.” Migne asserts :— 

“Tl n’est pas & propos d’user des vins 
parceque les marchands y mélent, pour les multiplier, 
differentes d es qui quelquefois les altérent consider- 
ablement. Si l'on mélalt du vin de France avec du vin 
étranger qu’on efit lieu de croire n’étre point falsifié, ls 
consécration n’en souffrirait point, 

But the deliberate mixture of two sorts of wine 
is still tacitly forbidden, because of the possibility 
of impurity. 

We in the Middle A of the 
vineyards for the special production of 
wine, at the present time monastic 


vineyards 
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have the ce. On the whole subject the 
works of Scudamore, Jules Corblet, and l’Abbé 
Migne, already referred to, may be consulted with 
advantage. It is impossible, of course, to avoid 
the use of wine which has been mingled with other 
wine in the process of preparation for the market 
by the wine-maker, nor is it necessary to suppose 
that such wine is either impure or injurious, if 
carefully made; but the practice of mixing two 
sorts of wine together in preparation for use at the 
Lord’s table is manifestly irregular and unworthy 
of the sacred character of the ordinance. 

In an interesting brochure, ‘De la Falsification 
des Substances Sacramentelles,’ par Rouard de 
Card, Paris, 1856, I find: — 

“Qn congoit combien cet état de choses rend 
nécessaire, de la part du prétre, une grande circon- 
spection pour l’achat de cette substance; il ne doit, 
autant que possible, s’addresser qu’é des personnes sires 
dont Ia moralité lui soit bien connue. I! doit se défier 
des vins étrangers, que leur haut prix rend susceptibles de 
falsifications plus nombreuses, plus difficiles 4 découvrir 
et pour lesquels on ne peut obtenir de garantie suffisante,”’ 

J. MasKeEtt, 


Source or Paras Sovanr iv. 188, 395, 
476).—When this query was first propounded, it 
occurred to me that in Goldsmith’s works, pro- 
bably in ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ was a passage 
to this effect :— 

“T resolved to write nothing but what was true, and 
nothing but what was new; but I soon found out that 
what was new was not true, and what was true was not 
pew. 

I went to George Primrose’s life, the most likely 

place, but there it was not. A literary lady sug- 

to me that it was in Boswell’s ‘ Johnson.’ 
(eighth edition, 1816) I find the following: 

“Johnson: I remember a passage in ith’ 
‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ which he was 
enough to expunge : ‘I do not love a man who is zealous 
for nothing.’ Boswell: That was a fine passage. John- 
son: Yes, sir; there was another fine passage, too, which 
he struck out : ‘ When f was a young man, being anxious 
to distinguish myself, I was perpetually starting new 
Propositions ; but I soon gave this over, for I found that 
generally what was new was false,’ ” 

This expunging and striking out must have 
been after the first publication ; for it is a well- 
known fact that Johnson called on Goldsmith in 
his great distress, asked him if he had nothing 
ready for printing, turned over the pages of the 
MS. took it to a publisher, and got twenty guineas 
for it. Johnson could not have seen these passages 
in 80 cursory an examination. Therefore they must 
be in the earliest editions. And in one of these I 
feel confident I have read them ; and whoever will 
be at the pains of examining the early edition will 
assuredly find them. Johnson only repeated the 
half of the passage which sticks in my memory. 
He does not give the other—“ whatever is true is 
not new.” But Johnson quoted from memory, and 


Boswell from memory took down his words. Be- 
tween them the latter half may have been for- 
gotten. J. Carrick Moore. 


Curistians 1n Encuanp in Roman Times 
(7 8. iv. 449).—If Anon. will give himself the 

in of walking from Cheltenham to Birdlip 
whence he will see the Roman road runni 
straight into Gloucester) and from Birdlip through 
the woods to Chedworth, he may discover, at 
lovely Roman villa there which looks down on 
Icknield Street, more than one satisfactory proof 
that the later occupants, at any rate, of that 
charming house were Christians. Has he referred 
to the volume of ‘Romano-British Remains’ re- 
viewed in the same number of ‘ N. & Q.’ which 
contains his query ; or to Mr, Ooote’s ‘Roman 
Britain ’; or to Mr. Thomas Wright’s ‘ Uriconium’? 
Very possibly he has, and without effect. I can 
remember no Christian remains at Uriconium. 

A. J. M. 

{Anow, is referred to Stubbs and Hadden, ‘ Councils,’ 
39, 40, criticized and extended in Raine’s ‘ Historians of 
the Church of York,’ vol. i. p. 20, by W. C. B.and the Rev. 
Ep, MARSHALL ; to the Journal of the British Archzolo- 
gical Association, September, 1867, by Miss I. H. L. 
pe Varnes; and to Romilly Allen’s ‘ Early Christian 
Symbolism ’ by Mx, F, E. Sawyer, F.S.A,] 


Jewets (7@ §. iv. 507)—January, garnet ; 
February, amethyst ; March, bloodstone ; April, 
diamond ; May, emerald; June, agate; July, 
cornelian ; August, sardonyx ; September, chry- 
solite ; October, opal ; November, topaz ; Decem- 
ber, turquoise. These are the precious stones for 
the months according to the Polish fashion. 
Planetary rings were formed of the gems assigned 
to the different planets, each set in appropriate 
metal. Particulars of these may be found in Ragiel, 
* Book of Wings.’ I think that King’s ‘Antique 
Gems’ gives the list of virtues attributed to the 
various gems in the Middle Ages. I have a list of 
significations, but it would be too long to send to 
*N. & Q.,’ and take up room that might be better 
employed. B. F. Boansare. 
Ryde, LW. 


Recarp will find full and interesting informa- 
tion on this subject in ‘ Precious Stones,’ by William 
Jones, F.S.A., published by R. Bentley & Son, 
1880. Henry Geratp Hors. 

Freegrove Road, N. 

Most of the supposed magical properties of pre- 
cious stones and other medical superstitions attach- 
ing to them are described in ‘Albertus Magnus,’ 
bk. i. chap. ii. The oe of chalcedony, 
show the character of the whole. I quote from a 
French version, published at Cologne in 1707:— 

“Pour chaffer les illusions, et toutes sortes de vaines 
imaginations, qu’on prenue la Pierre Calcedoine, qui est 
pale et obscure ; si on la perce par le milieu, et qu’on la 
pende au col avec une autre Pierre appellée Seneribus, 
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on ne craindra point les illusions phantastiques. Par ea 
vertu on vient 4 bout de tous ses ennemis, et elle con- 
serve le corps en force, et en vigeur.” OaB 


Recarp may find many curious things in the 
* Boke of Saint Albans’ (reprint) in the section 
treating of ‘‘ Coote Armuris,’ sig. a ij. and on- 
ward. There he will see that the “‘ lawe of armys 
was grounded vppon the .ix. orderys of angelis in 
heuen encrowned with .ix. dyuers precious stonys 
of colowris and of vertuys dyuers ”; and he will 
find many curious properties attributed to the 
various stones. There are also very full accounts 
of the same kind in ‘Bartholome de Proprietatibus 
Rerum’ (1582), liber xvi. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

[A series of contributions by the Rev. W. E. Buckier, 
Mr. Prank Repe Fowxe, Mr. E. H. Coremay, Mr. 
Artavr Mes, and Mr. E. 0. Spuner are at the 


service of Recarp if he will send a stamped and directed 
envelope. } 


“ Work 1s Worsnir” §S. iv. 508).—Frances 
Sargent Osgood (1812-1850) is the author of a very 
beautiful hymn entitled ‘ Labour is Worship.’ 1t 
consists of six eight-line stanzas. If Mr. Dakin 


requires it, I shall be very happy to send him a 
copy. 


In answer to Mr. Dakin’s 2 in reference to 


Rozert F. Garpiver. 


poems on work and worship, I beg to refer him to 
a collection of ‘Church Songs,’ by 8S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A., and H. Fleetwood Sheppard, M.A., where 
he will find (No. 4 in the first series) a poem 
entitled ‘ Laborare est Orare.’ The refrain of each 
verse is :-— 
Then, working men, be brave, be strong 
To serve the Lord alway ; 
Remember what Augustine said, 
“* To labour is to pray.” 
ALICE. 


Peet OCastie, Istz or Man (7* §S. iii. 47; iv, 
318, 455 ; v. 31).—It may interest R. R. R. in re- 
gard to the picture alluded to as representing Peele 
Castle, Morecambe Bay, and not its namesake in 
Man, to learn that at Knowsley, the Earl of Derby’s 
seat, is a picture, No. 2 in the private catalogue, of 
the latter fortress, including two lofty towers on a 
rock rising out of the water, boats, bas 


Bisuop Ken’s Apreat ror THE French Pro- 
testantT Rervcegs (7 §. iv. 348, 453).—Such 
briefs were very common. In the parish papers of 
Woodstock Church, among others, there are the 
following entries :— 

1686. “ Collected for the relief of persecuted French 
Protestants, 34/. 6s. 4d.” 

1689. “ For the relief of the Irish Protestants, 6/.” 

distressed F. 


1689. “ For rench Protestant refugees, 
22. 5s. 14d.” 


1693. “For the redemption of captives in Algeria, 
Saley, &c., 44, 12s, 5d.” 


1699. “For the relief of the Vaudois inhabitants of 
the valleys on this side the river Clusen, excluded and 
banished their native country, and of several French 
refugees in Switzerland, 6/. 5s,” 

Great abuses arose from the collections under 
letters patent. They were controlled by 4, 5 Anne, 
c. 14. Anattempt was made to reform the system 
in 1821. It was abolished by 9 George IV., c. 28, 
Royal letters, which were in use subsequently on 
behalf of certain Church societies, were put an end 
to in the present reign by Lord Palmerston. 

Ep. 


Sou’-wester (Hat) S. iv. 486).—Mnr. J, D, 
Campsett has made a curious, though perhaps not 
a surprising mistake. Suroit is not the Breton 
equivalent of the French sud-ouest ; it is simply a 
French sailor’s corruption of sud-owest, and will be 
found as such in Littré, as will also the meaning as- 
signed to it by Mr. Campsext of sou’-wester (hat). 
The corruption looks difficult, but is really easy of 
explanation. The changes are as follows: sud- 
ouest, sud-oud (the st being dropped to mark that 
it is no longer pronounced), sur-oud (given in Littré, 
r being substituted for d, no doubt in order to as- 
similate the word to nor-oud=nord-ouest),* sur- 
ouoi (the é being changed into oi much as the Lat. 
re-gem, Ital. ré-ge, into rot), sur-ot (the ow being 
discarded as adding little or nothing to the pronun- 
ciation), and finally, swr-oit (a silent t being added at 
the end, perhaps as a souvenir of the original word 
ouest). Similarly, sud-sud-ouest has become cor- 
rupted into su-sur-oué, and sud-est into sué (Littré). 
These forms show us that su-oud (with thed dropped) 
may have intervened between sud-oud and sur-owé, 
Est and ouest, when alone, do not appear to be ever 
so corrupted. . CHANCE, 

Sydenham Hill. 


Goss: Gossamer (7 S, iv. 488 ; v. 15).—Sem 
Weller uses the word gossamer, applying it to his 
old white hat:— 

“"*Ta'nt a werry un to look at,” said Sam, “ but 
it’s an astonishin’ un to wear; and afore the brim 
went it was a we handsome tile. Hows'ever it’s 
lighter without it, that’s one thing, and every hole lew 
in some air, that's another—wentilation gossamer, I 
it,” —* Pickwick,’ ch. xii, 

The date of this part of ‘ Pickwick’ is 1836. 
Rosert Prerporst. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Convention or Bricnam (7" iv. 529)— 
“The resolution ”—of the Scotch Regents to agree 
to the proposal of Edward I. that his son s 
marry the “Maid of Norway”—“is dated s 
Briggeham in April” (1290), and “the Com 


* Littré gives nor-oue (which he inconsistently divides 
and no-roué, as he has only, 
myself have heard nor-oxt (corresponding to sur-ov), 
this form will be found in the feuil/eton of the Figaro of 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 95 


missioners of the two nations meeting at Bingham 
[Jaly 18] agreed upon several articles.” See Rapin’s 
‘History,’ where the reference given is to ‘‘ Rymer’s 
‘Podera, tom. ii. pp. 472 and 484, There is a 
Brigham in Cumberland, and a Bingham in Notting- 
hamshire. Whether they are the places referred to 
ornot 1am unable tosay. J. F. Mansercu. 
Liverpool. 


This treaty (“infandum jubes renovare dolorem”) 
was so named because it was made at Brigham 
(now sometimes spelt 
village, not quite a quarter of a mile across the 
Tweed from Garham. G.N. 

Glasgow. 

Wrongly spelt. It should be Birgham, a spot on 
the Tweed, near Norham, well known to fishermen 
now. ©. H. W. 


Marts or Tours (7" S. iv. 467).—The authori- 
ties for the incident recorded of St. Martin all agree 
in calling the cloak “chlamys.” First, Sulpicius 
Severus, in bis ‘Life,’ chap. iii, “ Nihil preter 
clamydem, qua indutus erat, habuit 
itaque ferro, quo accinctus erat, mediam dividit, 

que ejus pauperi tribuit, reliqui rursus 
induitur.” At the beginning of the chapter he 
calls it “simplex militie vestis,” the word simplex 
being, according to Hieronymus de Prato, the 
editor of the Verona edition of 1741, equivalent to 
unica or sola, the word used by our next authority, 
Psullinus Petrocorius, Gallus, a.p. 460, in his 
metrical life of the saint, book i. p. 70 :— 

Sola superfuerat corpus tectura beatum, 

Ut semper, duplicata chlamys. qu frigus et imbrem 

Ventorum et rabiem geminato arceret amictu, 

Nam si truncatam compensat pendula partem, 

Si quod defuerit capiti crevisse caloris, 

Sentiat adjecto tepefactum vellere corpus. 

Paallinus here represents the vestis as cucullata, 
with a hood or cape, and so resembling the Arab 
burnous (pace Mr. Hat), the meaning of the 
last three lines being “ vestem ejusmodi fuisse, ut 
que pars capiti fovendo secus humeros pendebat, 
compensare posset partem abscissam” (H. de Prato). 
Thirdly, Venantius Fortunatus (a.p. 576 ?), in his 
metrical life of St. Martin, lib. i. 55-65, writes :— 
Occurrenti igitur porte Ambianensis egeno, 
Qui sibi reatiterat’ cblamydis 
and a few lines after he indicates that the chlamys 
was white :— 

Hac se veste tamen tectum obtulit ipse Creator, 

Martinique Chiamys texit velamine Christum : 

Nulla Augustorum meruit hunc vestis honorem ; 

Militia alba chlamys plus est quam purpura Regis. 
Artists, I think, generally paint the chlamys 


warlet, or some shade of red, influenced by St. 


hew xxvii. 28, yAapvda 
lamys see the article in 
Dict. of Antiquities,’ ‘ Pitisci Lexicon,’ 
W..B. Marriott, ‘ Vestiarium Christianum,’ 1868, 


and the authorities therein cited. The last, p. 84, 
says, “the yAapis of the Greeks answered to the 
sagum or paludamentum of the Romans, sometimes 
used by travellers, but generally part of a soldier’s 
dress. In shape it was not unlike the cavalry 
cloak worn in our own army.” Several of the 
statements in the query seem to me doubtful. 
W. E. Buckrey. 


If Mr. A. Hatt will look at the contemporary 
account of the action of St. Martin, he will see 
that the garment which was divided was not appa- 
rently a voluminous one, but of such a form that 
the loss of a part of it was a cause of laughter from 
his fellow soldiers. Sulpicius Severus thus describes 
what St. Martin’s act was: - 

“ Quodam itaque tempore, cum jam nihil preter arma 
et simplicem militia vestem haberet, media hieme, que 
solito asperior inhorruerat, adeo ut plerosque vis algoris 
extingueret, obvium babet in porta Ambianensium 
civitatis pauperem nudum; qui cum pratereuntes ut 
sui misererentur oraret omnesque miserum preterirent, 
intellexit vir Deo plenus sibi illum, aliis misericordiam 
non prestantibus, reservari: quid tamen ageret? Nihil 
preter chlamydem, qua indutus erat habebat ; jam enim 
reliqua in opus simile consumpeerat : arrepto itaque ferro, 
quo accinctus erat, mediam dividit partemque ejus pauperi 
tribuit, reliqua rursus induitur: interea de circumstanti- 
bus ridere non nulli, quia deformis esse truncatus habitu 
videretur : multi tamen, quibus erat mens sanior, altius 
gemere, quod nihil simile fecissent, cum utique plus 
habentes vestire pauperem sine sua nuditate potuissent.”’ 
—Sulpicius Severus, ‘ VitaS, Martini,’ c. 3, p. 113, “Opp.,” 
Vindobon., 1866. 

Venantius Fortunatus, who copies and improves 
upon the preceding writer, has, a little more de- 
finitely :— 

Occurrenti igitur portze Ambianensis egeno, 

Qui sibi restiterat, clamydis [sic] partitur amictum, 

Militis alba chlamys plus est quam purpura regis. 

* Vit, 8. Mart.,’ lib. i. pp. 279-80, Mogunt, 1617. 
As to the size of the chlamys, Forcellini remarks 
that it was 
“similis paludamento sed brevior et minus fusa, ex 
humeris pendens, et fibula ad cervicem, vel in dextro 
bumero connexa”’; 
and as to the colour, ‘‘alba,” as above, that 
“ materia chlamydis fuit lana; color, nativus ipsius 
lane.” Ep. MarsHALL. 


Lorp Mayor Sir Jonny SHorTER JOHN 
Bowyaw (7" iv. 61, 101, 142, 181, 262).—Is 
not Nemo harsh in his expressions about poor Sir 
John Eyles, whose only fault appears to have been 
that he was made Lord Mayor of London, and 
succeeded a good man in that office? At any rate 
his short reign does not appear to have been as 
displeasing to the Londoners as it was to Nemo, 
or I presume they would not have elected his 
nephew, Sir John Eyles, Lord Mayor in 1727. 
Now as to the office of sheriff being n 

revious to being raised to the dignity of Lord 

ayor, I find in Stow (Thoms’s edition, 1876) 


— 
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the following observations, p. 196: “The sheriffs 
of London, of old time chosen out of the com- 
monalty, commoners, and oftentimes never came 
to be aldermen, as many aldermen were never 
sheriffs, and yet advanced to mayor.” 

Nicholas Faringdon was never sheriff, me * four 
times mayor of this city.” Sir John Eyles was a 
member of the Haberdashers, and the arms of that 
company are still to be seen over his sword-rest in 
the church of All Hallows, Barking. Of this 
family was the John Eyles who left a bequest of 
coal money to the poor of St. Helen’s, Bishops- 


gate, in 1649. Three of the family were sheriffs 
and aldermen of London, and held various im- 


t in the city. 


B. F. Scaruert. 


“SLEEPING THE SLEEP OF THE Just” (7 S. v. 
47).—In the Book of Common Prayer the sixth 
stanza of Psalm cxii., “ The Hallelujah,” reads as 
follows :— 

Beset with threat’ning dangers round 
Unmov'd shall he his ground ; 
The sweet remembrance of the just 
Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust. 
This is a free translation of the sentence, ‘‘ Surel 
he shall not be moved for ever : the righteous shall 
be in everlasting remembrance.” The second verse 
of Psalm cxxvii. is likewise noteworthy in this 
connexion, especially for its closing sentiment, 
“For so He giveth His beloved sleep.” Mrs. 
Browning’s lyric ‘ The Sleep’ opens with a stately 
and eloquent tribute to this striking thought :— 
Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward into souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
me if that any is, os 
or or grace surpassin, 
Hes giveth’ His beloved 


Tomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


The phrase seems from the Bible ; but no glos- 
sary, I believe, gives any indication as to a Biblical 
origin. According to Littré the phrase is generally 
taken—at least in French—in an ironical sense. 
An appropriate quotation, from a novel by Ch. de 
Bernard, is the following: “[In the room where a 
young man makes love to his wife] M. Gastoul 
sleep of the just.” Joszrn Reracu. 


Hooter (7" S. v. 47).—John Hoole, the trans- 
lator of Tasso and the friend of Dr. Johnson, left 
one son, Samuel, who married, first, Miss Young, 
who had no family; and, secondly, Catherine 
Warneford, who had one son, John. Samuel Hoole 
was for many years chaplain to the Honourable 
East India Company, and on the building of Poplar 
Parish Church was the first rector. His son, John 
Hoole, was also in holy orders, and was for some 
time his father’s curate. John Hoole married 


Ann Dowson (still li and had 
childeen, John Warneford 
Evelyn Hoole ne Mrs. Laurence), aod Amat 
Hankinson Hoole. 

The writer of this mem. has two sons and two 
daughters, who are the only descendants of the 
fourth generation bearing the name of Hoole 
Mrs. Laurence has four sons and one daughter, 

Sranuey 


Morro ror §, iy, 527),— 
I venture to suggest the accompanying motto for 
the chimney-porch of the former Premonstratensian 
Abbey of Sept Fontaines :— 
Veteris vestigia fammez, 

n Prover' 

by Alfred at 

Auicz, 


Pivr’s ‘Tapestry Hanatnes’ §. iv. 498) 
—Would it assist in verifying Pine’s ‘Tapestry 
Hangings of the House of Lords,’ 1839, to compare 
the plates with the engraving by Hollar of the 
trial of Archbishop Laud in the House of Lords, 
which gives six large panels of the — ? 

OLVoY. 


Ecarré (7 S. v. 27).—When this game was 
first introduced into England I cannot say, bat 
there is almost as early a reference to it as that 
mentioned by your correspondent in the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers,’ the supposable date of which is 1828-9. 
The scene is the house of Mr. Pott, the editor of 
the Gazette at Eatanswill, presumably Sudbury,'in 
Suffolk, and the players are Mrs. Pott, the wife of 
the editor, and Mr. Winkle. The latter has been 
initiated into the mysteries of écarté by his hostess, 
Mrs. Pott. Twice is his leader, Mr. Pickwick, re- 

resented as playing at whist—once at the Manor 
arm, Dingley Dell, and again at Bath, where he 
has at the same table the Dowager Lady Snuphan- 
huph, Wagsby, and Miss Bolo, most 
tho -paced whist players. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The probability of Mr. Jutian 
opinion is confirmed negatively by the fact that 
the new edition of Hoyle’s Games, printed in 
1820, does not include écarté, 

W. E. 


Will Mr. kindly copy in 
full the address of “James Harding, 1824”? Of 
the brothers, John Harding was at St. James's 
Street, Piccadilly ; Joseph was in Pall Mall, and 
afterwards of Harding, Triphook & Lepard, Fine 
bury. The only address I have for James Harding 
is King’s Road, Chelsea, and I do not know bia 
asa publisher. This family is now represented by 
Mr. d Harding, R.N., ler op the re 
tired list, a recent author, A. Hau 
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Comporcators (4" S. xii. 348, 434, 497; 5" 8. 
i, 73, 171).—In the new Scottish History Society's 
{rst volame, ‘Bishop Pococke’s Tours in Scotland,’ 
s most interesting and valuable work, there is an 
sdmirable specimen of the way in which historical 
fact is invented. In 1873 a writer in the Saturday 
Review, better acquainted with Du Cange than 
with the customs of his country, informed the 
pablic that in Glasgow 
“the gloomy fanaticism of former years has been 
and ‘compurgators’ no longer prow! about 
the streets on Sunday to capture ungodly persons who 
have neglected to go to church.” 
The editor of the ‘Tours’ has read this, and upon 
the bishop’s observation that the people in Glasgow 
“and at Paisley keep Sunday with great strict- 
ness,” which was “after the Bishop’s own heart,” 


he frankly commits himself to the statement 
(p. 51, note) that 
“there were men appointed called ‘com rs,’ who 


py and publicly prosecuted Sunday desecrators, 
even those who were walking for pleasure,” 

An invention of this sort Oa have been avoided 
by the editor’s consulting ‘N. & Q.’ at the above 
references, 


Saline Manse, Fife. ma 


Cantixe (7" S. v. 7).—Your correspondent has 
recalled to my memory a curious instance of the 
rather rough treatment of jurymen who could not 

to a verdict in a criminal case in Ireland. 

the year 1821, while being driven with my 
mother from the town of New Ross, co. Wexford, 
into the country, we came upon a crowd of people 
amembled at the foot of the hill then known as 
“The New Road.” In the middle of the crowd 
were two common country farm carts, with a large 
“kish” (a very large basket used for the carriage 
of turf, peat, &c.) in each. Seated in each kish, 
packed closely together, and not at all at their 
ease apparently, were six men. Our coachman 
explained that these twelve composed a criminal 
jury at the then assizes in Wexford who would not 
agree to find a verdict, and so, by way of teaching 
them to behave better in the hen 4 they were 
ordered by the judge to be carted to the bounds of 
the county ; so the unfortunate jurymen were put 
into these kishes, and, with an escort of constables, 


and so on to Mountgarret Bridge, where 

the river Barrow divided the coun ion that of 
Kilkenny, that being the route by which the 
were to proceed to the city of Kil- 

ty, the next assize town on the circuit. 
reached the bridge, a distance of six or 

wren and twenty statute miles, they were, as we 


, then niously shot out of the carts, like 
thay ofc or load of sand, and left to find 

n way ir respective homes, some of 
them living in the barony of Forth, beyond Wex- 


bn fon from the county town of Wexford to | 4 


ford. I have a vivid recollection of the scene 
(which was not then uncommon), the more 
so, perhaps, because I recognized amongst the 
culprits two Ross men, one of them, James Sher- 
lock, our family shoemaker, and the other his big 
brother John, afterwards gaoler of the town bride- 
well, I often heard of similar cases afterwards, 
but never actually saw any instance but this. 
Henry L. Torrennam. 


Miuitia v. 27)—These clubs 
existed in Glasgow about the beginning of this 
century. I have two membership tickets of my 
father’s—the one, dated October 5, 1822, of the 
Glasgow New Militia Society, which has for its 
emblem a thistle, with the motto above, “ Nemo 
me impune lacesset,” and below, under two hands 
joined, “We join to protect”; the other, dated 
April 25, 1825, of the Glasgow Union Militia 
Society, bearing the Glasgow arms. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to quote the following, from a 
short sketch of my father’s life :— 

“ These societies reveal to us a state of matters that 
seems strange to our modern ideas. At the dates referred 
to every one was liable to be called upon to serve in the 
militia, and these societies were formed by a number of 
gentlemen, who combined to subscribe a fund, out of 
which substitutes were provided to take the place of any 
of the members who had the misfortune to be drawn for 
the militia, They were, in fact, a species of life (or, at 
any rate, comfort of life) insurance society.” 

I have before me a copy of the “ Articles and 
Regulations of the Glasgow Union Militia Society, 
instituted 24th August, 1809.” The entry money 
was only five shillings, but there seems to have 
been a large membership; my father’s card is 
No. 2,414. One of the articles (xiv.) is worthy of 
the attentior. si auy of your readers who happen 
to be merabers of Parliament :— 

“ That if any of the membors of this society, or mana- 
gers, when met upon the sciety’s business, shall be 
guilty of abusive language t» one another, or curse, or 
swear dvring the meeting, they shall be liable to a fine 
of sixpence sterling for each offence, to go to the funds 
of the society.” 

We have all hesra of the celebrated “ twopenny 
damn,” but here the value seems to have risen to 
sixpence. 
shall be 
a perusal of 


irect. 
Beaconsfield, Glasgow. 


I think that such clubs were very general 
throughout the country, especially during the 
closing years of the Napoleonic wars. I remember 
my father telling me there was one such at Dunbar, 
in Haddingtonshire, which he joined a year before 
he attained the age—eighteen, I think it was— 
when he had first to take his chance at the ballot 
box. He reached the required age in the February 
of the Waterloo year, was drawn for the militia, 
and, although the eldest son of a widow, would 


to let your correspondent have 
ese articles, if he writes to me 
J. B. Fremine. 
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have been obliged to serve had not the club 
bought a substitute for him. The price was, I 
fancy, eighteen pounds. These societies were care- 
fully managed on a principles. 
. T. Mackenziz Bett. 
Reform Club, 


La Dame pve Matenavr (7 §. v. 25).—I 
should be glad to take this opportunity of correct- 
ing a slight mistake which crept into my article 
on ‘ Dante and the Lancelot Romance,’ and which 
Mr. Rossert: has repeated in his note upon that 
article in ‘N. & Q.’ 

Walter Map was not chaplain to Henry IL, 
but only one of the king’s clerks (about 1160- 
1170). I am indebted for this correction to Mr. 
H, L. D. Ward, of the British Museum. 

Pacet 


Avrnors or Quotations Wanrtep (7™ v. 


49).— 
In all the ills we ever bore, 
We of, we sighed, we wept; we never blushed 
ore. 


Cowley, ‘ Elegiac Stanzas on the Effects of the 
Government of Oliver Cromwell." The lines were 
uoted by the late Lord Cairns when he charged the 
Liberal Government with pusillanimity in yield- 
ing to the Boers in South Africa. Whereupon Mr. 
Chamberlain pa said that to have made Lord 
Cairns blush was itself a great achievement. I have an 
idea that inquiry has been before made concerning the 
authorship of these lines, and doubtless an answer was 
given, but perhaps not in ‘ N, & Q.’ E, YARpuer. 

Jonarnan Bovoursr, Mr. F. Rute, Ma. G, L. 
TuHompsoy, and other correspondents are thanked for 
replies to the same effect. } 


3 nee it is worth noticing that the couplet quoted by 


The Fox and Statesman subtle wiles ensure, 

The Cit and Polecat stink and are secure, 
and supposed by him to be the composition of Coleridge, 
who prints them in ‘ Early Recollections’ (p. 172), and 
* Reminiscences ’ g. 89), and are appended also to a 
letter written to Cottle in 1796, are by Burns. They 
occur in one of his two ‘ Letters to his Patron Mr. Gra- 
ham of Fintra.’ Rosert Lewrys, M.A. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Parish Registers of St. Chad, Saddleworth, in the 
County of York. Containing the Marriages, Baptisms, 
and Burials from 1613 to 1751. Edited by John Rad- 
cliffe. (Uppermill, John Moore.) 

B are glad to welcome another series of parish registers 
put beyond reach of destruction. The Saddleworth 
registers, like so many others, have suffered from the 
carelessness of former custodians, An early volume or 
volumes must have been lost ; and Mr, Radcliffe tells us 
that what remains is very or down to the year 
1720. The editor has done his work remarkably well, 


The old spelling is in all cases preserved; the only 
alteration made is in the arrangement of the text. In 
the original manuscript it is very complicated. In the 

copy we have the entries in chronological order. 


early transcripts exist in the Chester Diocesan 


Registry the originals of which have perished 
re volume is completed by the insertion of = 
here is an appendix, which gives copies of the i 

tions on tombstones, lists of excommunicate persons, 

and various other matters of local interest, 

In reading Mr. Radcliffe’s pages the absence of the 
strange Christian names with which the Puritans an 
credited is very striking. Some nicknames occur which 
are noteworthy. In 1724 Mary Bradbury was buried, 
who went by the name of “ Long Mary.” The next year 
we find the interment of Mary Broadbent, who way 
called “Moll o’ th’ Coblers”; and in 1729 we com 
upon the burial of “ James Lees, de Thorp’s, vulgo 0M 
Prime,” These entries are curious, ss preserving the 
memory of a state of society when the fancy name 
took of something of the dignity that was attached tos 
real patronymic. We have known instances of nick. 
names becoming hereditary. It is quite possible that if 
Mr. Lees has left descendants they may now bear the 
name of Prime, 


Bibliography and Chronology of Hales Owen. By H. Ling 
Rot (Index Society. ) 

Tuts work forms the second portion of the “ Occasional 
Indexes” which are at times issued. It is of interest 
know that the publications of this important society, 
which has done in the past important work, and has, we 
trust, a bright future before it, are now issued by Messrs. 
Jarvis & Son, of King William Street, 


The Shakespeare Classical Dictionary, By H. M, Selby. 


(Redway. 
In this useful little work the use by Shakespeare of the 
classical mythology is concisely explained for the use of 
schools and reading societies. 


Book Lore. Vol. VI. (Stock.) 

The Antiquary. Vol. XVI. (Same publisher.) 
Turse works are more attractive in volumes than ia 
single parts. The former has papers, by writers whos 
names are mostly strange to us, on Thomas Heywood, 
literary forgeries, some account of prices brought at 
recent sales, and some discussions as to the value of gilt 
tops, and other like matters. It also contains some verse 
on bibliographical subjects, which is certainly harsh 
enough to suit the crabbedest taste. To the Antiquary 
Mr. J. H. Round, Mr. E. Peacock, Mr. Reid, and other 
well-known writers send some contributions of unmis 
takable value. Mr, Sparvel Bayly gives a good account, 
with illustrations, of Greenhithe. Mr, Allan Fea com 
tinues his descriptions of historic houses; Mr. Hilton 
writes on chronograms; Mr. Alt Porter on Garters King 
at Arms; Mr. Ordish ti his t of i 
theatres, The contents generally are, indeed, of a high 
order and of much utility. 


Pant IV. of ‘The British Army’ in the Fortnighlly 
deals with the question how far the theory on which our 
military affairs are conducted can be regarded as & 
system. Its eonclusions are not less alarming than thow 
in the previous papers, but it leaves us not as those “ who 
are without hope.” Mrs, Lynn Linton supplies s brilliaat 
paper upon ‘Italian Women in the Middle Ages.’ The 
treatment, and, it may be added, the conduct of these is 
attributed to the total absence from the Italian mind of 
the chivalric feeling which prevailed elsewhere in Burope. 
Mr, George Moore writes on Turgueneff, 
whom he gives some personal recollections; and Mr. 
Arthur Benson deals, under the title of ‘A Jacobin 
Courtier,’ with that eminently interesting personage 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury.—The Nineteenth Centary 
opens out with ‘The Struggle for Existence, & very 


powerfully written exposition of Prof Huxley. A curiow 


and partially satisfactory article by Mr. 8, Layard 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘ Live on 7002. a Year,’ a difficult task when, as 
abe, a hundred guineas are assigned to rent. The 
omission of a few items, such as income-tax, simplifies the 
Shone of the Duke of Argyll 
iticism,’ meeting the objections of the Duke of Argyll. 
Chatter or Business ?” by Mr. Frank H. Hill, and The 
Constitution of the United States,’ by the United States 
Minister, also repay attention.—The Century supplies 
fine portrait of Landor, ‘ Ranch Life in the Far West, 
by Theodore Roosevelt, is very dramatically illustrated 
Frederic Remington. ‘ Pictorial Art on the Stage’ is 
P t as regards letterpress and illustration. The 
‘History of Abraham Lincoln ’ is, of course, continued ; 
and General Sherman writes on ‘ The Grand Strategy of 
the War of the Rebellion.’—Mr, Kinglake’s ‘ Invasion of 
the Crimea’ is reviewed at some length in Macmillan’s 
Col, Maurice, in which also Prof. Newton writes on 
Ae Days of Darwinism.’ ‘ Burford’ is a well-written 
and picturesque article, as is aleo‘ Robespierre’s Love,’— 
In Murray's Magazine the Duke of Argyll writes, 4 
tically in the main, on the ‘ Life of Darwin’; Mr. 
—_ Sturgis undertakes a sadly needed, if not wholly 
effectual ‘Defence of Politicians’; and Mr. Holcombe 
by writes on ‘ The Production of the Voice.’ Some 
of the lighter contents are excellent.—The second instal- 
ment of Mr. William Archer's‘ The Anatomy of Acting’ 
3 out in Longman’s some questions of much interest. 
r. Frederick Boyle writes enthusiastically on ‘ Orchids,’ 
showing how these may be successfully cultivated with 
little expense. Mr. Lang gossips pleasantly in ‘At the Sign 
of the Ship,’—In the present instalment of ‘ Notes by a 
Naturalist’ in the Cornhill there is less concerning 
slaughter, and the article is proportionately more accept- 
able. ‘ Poachers and Poaching’ shows a familiarity with 
the methods of snaring game that denotes exceptional 
knowledge. It is, however, very good reading.—' Coach- 
ing Days and Coaching Ways,’ with the admirable illus- 
trations by Mr. Herbert Railton and Mr. Hugh Thom- 
eon, form still the best portion of the English Jl/ustrated, 
in which, too, Mr. Traill’s pleasant and thoughtful con- 
tribution entitled ‘ Et Catera’ is pleasantly continued. 
‘The Weazel and his Family’ has some excellent illustra- 
tions by Mr. Bryan Hook, and Mr. Harrison Weir sends 
some of his wonderful pictures of fowls. An engraving of 
Rembrandt's ‘Old Lady’ in the National Gallery is the 
frontispece.—All the Year Round contains ‘A North- 
umbrian Fortress’ and ‘ Nidderdale and the Dalers,’— 
Dr. Hardwicke writes in the Gentleman's on ‘ Ascent of 
Mind’; Mr. Hubert Hall on ‘ Poor General Wolfe’; and 
Mr, W. G. Black on ‘ Who were Hengist and Horsa?” 


Ws have received the first part of the Jndex Library: 
@ Series of Indexes and Calendars to British Records, 
edited by Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore, B.C.L., and published 
by Mr. C. J. Clark, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, The first 
number contains sixteen pages of Index to Chancery 
Proceedings temp. Charles I.; sixteen of Signet Index, 
1584-1624 ; and sixteen of Royalist composition papers, 
Indexes to other collections of the utmost importance 
will be reproduced, and the whole will have highest value 
for the genealogist, the historian, the antiquary, and the 


A SEW volume of the £: dic Dictionary of 
Messrs. Cassell begins with Part XLIX., and carries the 
t from itis to “‘ Miss.” Under “ Meteor,” 

Miocene” specimens of scien- 

tific information is afforded, Mill,” Miserere,” 
and “ Miss” show how various is the information.—An 
extra sheet is given with Part XXV. of Cassell’s Illus- 
trated Shakespeare, in which ‘King Richard II.’ is 
finished, and ‘King Henry 1V., Part 1,’ is begun. The 
fall-pege illustrations include, among others, the sur- 


risal of Falstaff and his associates by Prince Hal and 

‘coins, and Hotspur’s s h before Henry.—Part V. of 
Thornbury and Walford’s Old and New London reaches 
Blackfriars, Ludgate Hill, and St. Paul's, and gives 
striking views of the interior of the Duke’s Theatre, Bar- 
nard’s Castle, the Times Office, the College of Physicians, 
Stationers’ Hall, and Old St. Paul’s.—Our Own Country, 
Part XXXVII., has a capital view on the river near 
Alton Towers, A series of views of Dundee is 
given, and the reader is then conducted to Limerick, of 
which city and of the Shannon there are good illustra- 
tions.—The Life and Times of Victoria, Part XXI. 
brings the history up to the period of the marriage of 
the Duke of Connaught. Many of the illustrations are 
Eastern, but there is « picture of the naval review at 
Spithead.—Part II. of the Dictionary of Cookery and 
Part V of The World of Wit and Humour appear.—A 
fine portrait of Christina Rossetti, by her brother, Dante 
Gabriel, prefaces Woman's World, in which also appears 
a paper on ‘The Poetry of Miss Rossetti.’ Of the 
numerous contents all except two are from female pens, 

Tur Bookbinder, No, VII. (Clowes & Sons), has a 
coloured illustration of a binding executed about 1560 for 
the constable Anne de Montmorency, and papers on 
* Tree Marbled Calf’ and on ‘ Early English Bindings.’ 

In the Book-worm, No, 3, Mr. William Blades writes 
‘De Ortu Typographia#,’ and Mr. W, Roberts on ‘ Grub 
Street.’ The articles might with advantage be longer. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenscuzin & Co, have published 
Part I. of a new and important Cyclopedia of Education, 
edited by Mr. A. E. Fletcher. The contributors include 
Prof. Sonnenschein and many known writers, 

Part LI. of Mr. Hamilton's collection of Parodies deals 
with Gray's poems and ‘John Gilpin,’ 


At the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Ath, 


Institute, 3, Hanover Square, W., on January 

Prof, Flower, V.P., in the chair, Mr. Francis Galton, 
M.A., F.R.S., was re-elected President, Mr. F. W, 
Rudler, F.G.S., Secretary, and Mr, A, L. Lewis, Trea- 
surer; while several well-known contributors of ours 
were on the house list either for election or re-election, 
Among these Dr. Hyde Clarke, on going out of office 
as an elected Vice-President, was placed on the new 
Council, Mr, F. G. Hilton Price, F.S.A,, taking the Vice- 
Presidency thus vacated, while Mr. E, W. Brabrook, 
F.S.A., Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, M.A., and Lord Arthur 
Russell were re-elected on the Council. Prof. Sayce was 
among the new members of Council, together with Mr. 
H. Howorth, M.P., who has devoted so much time to the 
study of the westerly drifting of the Nomads, and the 
Earl of Northesk, whose archzological collections are 
probably more familiar to many under his former de- 
signation of Lord Rosehill. The President’s address 
was mainly devoted to anthropometry, for which he has 
lately ded in ing laboratory at South Ken- 
sington as a reeult of his lectures there on heredity. 

At the ordinary meeting of the Royal Statistical 
Society, held at the Royal School of Mines on Janu- 
ary 17th, Mr, F. Hendriks, V.P., in the chair, an inter- 
esting paper was read by Mr, Benjamin Jones on the 
‘Progress, Organization, and Aims of Working-Class 
Co-operators,’ in which the history of the co-operative 
movement was traced from its practical fountain-h 
the Rochdale Pioneers, to its present highly develo 
organization, embracing the whole of the United King- 
dom. A long and well-sustained discussion followed, in 
which the Chairman, Mr. E, Vansittart Neale, Mr. G. J. 
Holyoake, Major Craigie, and others took part. Mr. 
C, H. E. Carmichael, M.A., was among the recently 
elected Fellows admitted at this meeting, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(7® 8. V, Pan. 4, 99, 


Curnsert Bepe gave recently at Peterborough, 
tuitously, for the’ benefit of the Natural History 
jety, his lecture, with readings, on the ‘ Modern 
Humourists." The Dean of Peterborough was in the 
— a large and distinguished audience was col- 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Ws cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
coqene, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Jounson Barty (“Antonio Possevinus”).—You will 
find in the ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,’ Firmin Didot, 
all that is necessary to be known of this famous Jesuit 
priest, the first rector of the College at Avignon, and 
author of numerous works which have still some interest, 
but have fallen out of demand. If you seek further in- 
formation, consult ‘La Vie de Possevin,’ par Le Pére 
Jean d’Origny, Paris, 1712; ‘Alegambe Bibl. Script. 
Soc. Jesu. Niceron Mémoires XXII.’; and the literary 
histories of Tiraboschi and Ginguené. 

E. Watrorp (“ North Country Dialect ”).—The mean- 
ing of the passage from Southey's ‘ The Doctor’ you are 
unable to translate is, ‘‘Thou must bind me it [ that is, 
it for a and top bind me it [ that is, bind it round the 
top).” jossaries of Yorkshire phraseology are abund- 
ant, 


Cetra.—* Blanc-seing,” or more commonly “blanc- 
46,” is a blank piece of paper with a signature at foot. 
The contents are to be filled in by the person to whom 
it is entrusted. Its occasional use 4 France has, we be- 
lieve, been constant, and we are unaware of the use of 
the name in England, though the thing, of course, is 
known. If any correspondent can supply more exact in- 
formation you shall have the benefit. 

Oxontan (“ The Haunted House in Berkeley "). 
—See 5t> 8, xii. 87; 6% 8. ii, 417, 435, 452, 471, 514; iii. 
29, 53, 111, 151.—(“The Mr. W. H. of Shakespeare's 
Sonnet.”) See 3 8, viii. 449, 482; ix. 382; and consult 
the General Indexes to ‘N, & Q.’ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "’"—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


ANTED to PURCHASE, Early and Illumi- 
nated Manuscripts—Fine Specimens of 
ted on Vellum — Miniatures — Enamels — Ivories— Fine 0} 
or English China—Old Wedgwood Plaques and Vases— 
Majolica, Arms, Armour, and fine old Steel work—Bronzes— Ear! 
Prints, Eteht Engravings, wings.—Rev. J. ©. JACKSON, 
11, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, E.0. 


a’ ANUSCRIPTS edited for Publication, Searches 


T YPE-WRITING.—MSS., 


Documents, 


and Parts), Copied by the Remington or 
tham, 


Hammond Lad pereed with speed and Sou 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo. price és. 


BALLADS OF BOOKS, 


EDITED BY 


ANDREW LANG. 


EXTRACT FROM EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


clasts.” 
me by lovers of 
books. The poems which cannot be called lyrical are published 
separately, at the end. Several rhymes of my own, which 
were in Mr. Matthews's collection, I have struck out, as they 
are printed in ‘ Books and Bookmen.” 


Mr. Matthews’s dedication is preserved, and this English 
edition comes to a Poet and a Book-collector with good will 
from both the American and English Editors. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Ts. 6d. post free, 


‘HE MONTHLY CHRONICLE of NORTH. 
COUNTRY LORE and LEGEND. Lilustrated. 


Contents for FEBRUARY. 
JOHN PORSTER: a Sketch. By W. Lockey Harle. 
The VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT in the NORTH. 
MEN of MAKK "TWIXT TYNE and TWEED. By Richard Wellei- 
Henry Atkinson, Charles Attwood. 


The NORTHUMBRIAN BURR. By R. Oliver Heslop. 

The FORGED ASSIGNATS. 

ROBIN of RISINGHAM. 

LORD BYRON at SEAHAM HALL, 

— GARLAND of SONG. By John Stokoe. —‘Jock 
e 


BRINKBURN PRIORY. 

VIEWS of LANCHESTER. 

JOHN GULLY, Pugilist and Legislator. 

The STREETS of NEWCASTLE—Piigrim-street. 

The MURDER of NICHOLAS FAIRLES : The Last Gibbet in Bagianl. 

The TRADITION of TOO MUCH SALMON. By James Clephaa. 

HYLTON and the HYLTONS. By J. R. Boyle. 

The CAULD LAD of HYLTON. 

The UNCLE TOBY PICTURE. 

nine Tale of the Press 
Remarkable Tree—George Claywa 

NORTH-OCOUNTRY WIT and HUMOUR. 

NORTH-COUNTRY OBITUARIES. 

RECORD of EVENTS : —North-Country Occurrences—General Oorer 


WALTER SCOTT, and M, Warwick 
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This collection, ‘ Ballads of Books,” is a recast of the volume — 
of the same name, edited by Mr. Brander Matthews, and U' 
published by Mr. Coombes (New York, 1887). An editor must A 6) 
. be meddling, and I have altered Mr. Matthews's work in some bouiee 
respects. The poems are now arranged by the dates of ther tien, 4 
authors, except where the moderns of to-day are all of mach road, Bi 
the same chronology. I have omitted some pieces, but all that 
i were expressly written for Mr. Matthews's volume have bem BS 
retained, and are marked with an asterisk in the Contents gravh 
I have given some translations from Martial, from cash 
Fertiault, M. Boulmier, and the Swedish. These a by fy 
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V. Pas. 4, NOTES AND QUERIES. 


&e., COPIED quickly and neatly.—For terms 


-W RITIN G.— Authors’ MSS., 
WATSON, 15, Cautley-avenue, Clapham 


ARE BOOKS and AUTOGRAPHS. 
R h very based stock. 
Several thousand Autograp 


J. PEARSON & Co. 46, Pall Mall, London, 8. W. 


UTOGRAPHS. — CATALOGUE of AUTO- 
Sehiller, Crom bens, on applica- 
thon. = = “FREDERICK BakkER, 4s, 4 Howan 
road, Brook-greev, London, A 


KS WANTED.—Large or small quantities of 

om or Modern Books of any kind ; Missals, Manuscripts, Auto- 

ters, Portraits, Scrap - Books, Engravings, Collections of 

ryt rary Curiosities, purchased at full market value for 

cash yy CHARL ES LOWE, New-street, Birmingham. Parcels thank- 

fully received, and cash value sent by return. Established forty — fy x 


ARLES LOWE, New-atreet, Birmingham. 
Books: BOOKS! BOOKS! 


Stand, W.0. To A 
and compare prices. 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—No. 90 of the 
BRIGHTON OLD BOOK CIRCULAR is just ob lished, con- 
taining items — relating to 
Literature, ail marked cheaply--W. J. SMITH. 43, 


Now ready, post free, 
ATALOGUE of CHOICE and RARE BOOKS. 
RIMELL \, Oxford-street, London, W. Books 
and Engravings brought or valued. 


HAUCER’S HEAD LIBRARY CATALOGUE 

of the best Standard SECOND-HAND BOOKS issued monthly, 

post free. — Lg DOWNING, 74, New-street, Birmingham. 

Libraries and Parcels of Books Purchased for cash. Libraries 
Catalogued, and Valued (thirty years’ experience). 


Now ready, post free, 70 pages, 
((ATALOGUE of SECOND- HAND BOOKS on 


Colonial reign, Civil, and Eccle- 


RICHARD AMER, Linocoln’s Inn-gate, Carey-street, W.C. 


ICKERING & CHATTO, Dealers in Old and 
66, Haymarket, Lon ion, 8. W. 


ey HISTORY, Topography, and kindred 
ret The largest Stock in the Ki: Frequent CATA- 
LOGUES, post free. HENRY GRAY, Antiquarian and T 


BFEENICIAN TRACTS. 


A Series of Reprin‘ fy and Imprints of rare and unprinted Historical 
Tracts relating to North 4 Durbam. To be privately 
printed, and issued only 
For ly to the Editor, 
appiy | Rev. J. R. BOYLE, 
Now ready, Eighth Edition, price Six 
THE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; 
or, Counsels for a Young Author. 
W. H. BEER & 00. 33, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


Gratis on application, 


A CHAPTER from the BOOK called the 
[NGENIOUSGENTLEMAN DON ULJOTE dela MANCHA, 


GEORGE REDWAY, York-street, Covent-garden. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
and 2nd Miscellaneous, will be forwarded on appli. 


ESTABLISHED 185). 
IRKBECE &8 &. 
Southam) 
THREE per CENT, INTEREST 
able on demand. TWO per CENT. INTEREST" on fa CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum month! 
not drawn below 100i. The Bank 
and other Securities and 
Dividends, and 
of, Credit aad Notas The BUA: 
BLUR ALMANACK, with full il particule pest foes 
RANCIS RA ENSCRUFT. 


ALLEN’S 
PORTMANTEAUS, 


37, STRAND, LONDON. 
STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
OVERLAND TRUNKS, 
GLADSTONE BAGS, 
Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Cash 
10 per — 
PRIZE MEDALS FOR 


SILVER FITTINGS, £5 5a, GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
AND UPWARDS. 


BRAND and CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
Yy ORE and GAME PIES ; also 


FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


‘TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


Bookseller, 47, Leicester-square, London, W 0, 


ELV E Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


Purchased, Arranged, Catalogued, and Valued. 
®, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
Go, 1 153, pp.) of BOOKS, in all 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS. — 

and reb tic gout are the most dreaded of all 

—— their victims know that they are safe at no orapen. 

and at no age secure. Holloway’s Oint after the 

painful parts, gives greater relief than any other eqeientien 5 but it 

must be diligently used to gain this costes result. been highly 
commended by rheumatic subjects of all 

rendering their attacks 


— 
R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 
M and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of ; 
Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. z 
Transfer of Literary Property conducted. Safe Upinions 
obtained. Twenty years’ experience. ighest references. Consulta- | 
tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, B.C. 
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Write for WILLIAM HUTT’S CATALOGUE of NEW PUR- ‘ ; ) 
CHASES, nearly ready. I am prepared to purchase in large or small } J a 
quantities for ready cash in town or country. Mr. Hutt will wait | e i “e 
persovaily and make offers. Distance no All must be in fine | > 
fully WILLIAM HUTT, 53, Clement's-lane, 
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DRESSINC | 
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| 
ral 
repressing the sour perspirations and soothing the nerves. In many 
riche cases Holloway’s Vintment and Pills have proved the greatest blessings 
in removing rheumatism and rheumatic gout, which has assailed a) 
Persons previously and at the prime of life. ; 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED By 


FREDERIC 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 
DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(I) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 
1, NIEBUHR'S GRIECHISCHE 1 HEROENGE- 


*OHICHTEN. With and 
ocabulary. euty-sixth cloth, 
2, GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. [ap 
from Goethe's Travels ia Italy.) With Literary and Bi 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Eighth 

2mo. cloth, %. 6d. 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
we es &c. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Im- 
“ Dr. notes the historical and geographical in- 


(II) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
(A Collection of Modern German Plays.) 


Part I.—Contents:; 1. EIGENSINN. 2% DICHTER UND PAGE. 
3. DER HAUSSPION. a Notes and Vocabulary. Tenth 
Edition. i2mo. cloth, 


Part Il — DER PROZESS. 2. EIN THEURER SPASS. 
3. List UND PHLEGMA. With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo., cloth, ts. 6d. 

Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 

Part Ill.—Contents: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Five Acts. By 

With Notes. Second Edition. izmo. cloth, 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition. 


1smo. cloth, is. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. 4a. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 
BILDER. Abridged from his * Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
mal Narrative of Travel, &c.), and 
Notes, Scientific Glossary, and 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 
“ Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books.. 


-.-The 
notes and scientific glossary are written. with great care and lucidity. a” 
bine Upinion, 


“ We cordially recommend the book to ees) n search of an 
reading-book for middle or higher 
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